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? fenants a clientele embracing every line of business and a board of directors 

composed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate contact with modern 
American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience and are peculiarly fitted to 
give effective and intelligent attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


~ ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank | 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS - CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a fayor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our adverfisers 
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Wen worried men stud Ly 
the ticker-tape 


MOMENT by moment the ticker 
registers lower prices. Money 
tightens. Interest rates go up. 
Bonds supposed to be gilt-edged 
show signs of weakness and fall 
off in price. It is a bear market. 

What happens to first mortgage 
real estate bonds when stocks and 
bonds drop violently in price, wip- 
ing out fortunes, closing the doors of 
many firms? . . . Nothing to worry 
the investor—they are secure. 

This form of investment is be- 
yond the “reach of the ticker.” Its 
safety is not dependent on the pros- 
perity of any one industry, but 
upon the foundation of the nation’s 
wealth—real estate. It is secured 
by income-earning properties sit- 
uated in progressive localities. 

As a result, first mortgage real 
estate bonds issued by the leading 
houses have an unequaled record 
of safety. Through financial crises, 


panics and periods of depression 
they have paid interest and prin- 
cipal promptly. 

Miller Bonds have these fea- 
tures: Interest up to 7 per cent. 
Unconditional guarantee of prin- 
cipal and interest, optional. Nor- 
mal federal income tax refunded. 
. . . Various state taxes refunded 
or paid. 

But to get full benefit of this 
safety inherent in real estate bonds, 
purchase should be made only 
from houses equipped with the 
experience and personnel to issue 
this specialized type of security .. . 
houses that stake reputation and 
life on the promise that “No inves- 
tor has ever lost, nor ever shall lose, 
a dollar in our first mortgage real 
estate bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., 
Incorporated, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Offices and rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. 


Send for Booklet B-502 


‘NO INVESTOR EVER LOST 


A DOLLAR 


IN MILLER 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Bank Vaults—like fortresses—sheould be built 
to resist all forms of attack. 


Independent tests—conducted by leading test- 
ing laboratories and technical institutions— 
have proven that DONSTEEL Vault Doors 
will resist burglarious attacks by torch, ex- 
plosive or drill. 


No known metals are comparable to DON- 
STEEL in this respect. 


Sold only by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


DEPT. B, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to owr advertisers 
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Can You Remember 


"Way Back When... 


MERCHANT bought space in “the paper” because 

his friend Bill Smith was the publisher, and Bill 

said his paper was read by “nine out of every ten families 

in town”? Purely a friendly transaction with no thought 

of whether Bill’s statement was open to question or his 
judgment in error. 


Today the merchant wants to know what returns the 
publication will give as an advertising medium. Compe- 
tition has forced him to buy space as he buys potatoes or 
sugar—not because the seller is a friend of his, but be- 
cause he knows he will get the full quantity that is paid 
for, and that the expenditure will bring profitable results. 


In other words, selecting mediums for advertising has 
passed from a haphazard procedure to an accurate scien- 
tific process. This has been brought about through 
A. B. C. reports. 


MIMI MMMM MM CCA 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was organized eleven 
years ago to provide verified circulation data for the use 
of advertisers. It now has a large force of auditors who 
cover the United States and Canada once a year auditing 
the circulation reports of over 1400 publisher members. 


A. B. C. reports containing full data on all circulation 
questions furnish the only means by which the advertiser 
can be positive that his advertising is reaching the pro- 
spective buyers he desires. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is a member of the A. B. C. 
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WINTER OPPORTUNITIES 
for Travelers Cheque Sales 


RAVEL Recreation knows no season. Every month in the year the 

_ world is dotted with Americans—dispensing their personal sunshine, 
and spending their good American money. Not long ago Summer was 
the great travel season. Now the general desire to get away from 
Winter, makes Winter equally important. 


Consider the principal Cruise-Tour offerings for the coming Winter: 
7 Separate and distinct Cruises Round the World. 
All on magnificent ocean liners. 
11 Cruises to the Mediterranean. 
10 Cruise tours to the West Indies. 
3 South American Cruises. 


Great African Cruise—east coast of South America— 
across the South Atlantic—down the west and up the east 
coasts of Africa—Red Sea—Suez Canal—Mediterranean 
and The Azores. ' 


From 300 to 700 passengers will be booked for each of these cruises, 
representing, in tariffs, from half a million to two million dollars per 
cruise, with a like amount estimated for personal and shopping expendi- 
tures. Returning, every trunk will be bursting, every stateroom crowded 
with personal packages—the holds of every ship will be full of pur- 
chases made in the countries visited. 


The Banks’ interest in this enormous travel business is one of Safe 
Money Service. Theirs the responsibility of supplying this horde of 
American travelers with a safe and everywhere serviceable form of 


travel funds. 


Progressive Banks everywhere, alive to the now established change 
in travel habits, are rendering a service to their patrons when they 
recommend AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


American Express Co. 
65 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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THE MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


of you prosperity 
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We wish to each 

and success, and 

we hope that dur- 
Resources Over One Hundred Sixty Millions of Dollars 
Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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TURNING INSTALLMENT sauak 
INTO BANK CHANNELS 


How this Louisville bank, through its indus- 


trial loan department, 
loans both direct and through merchants 






N August 1 of this year, the Louis- 

ville National Bank started a de- 
partment for the purpose of making 
loans to people of good character who 
have a regular income from wages or 
some other source. The idea was not 
altogether altruistic but was suggested 
by the thought that no financial system 
was complete that did not take into 
consideration the many people who have 
permanent employment and who are as 
careful in keeping up their good repu- 
tation and credit as the largest mer- 
chants in the country. 


It is estimated by those who have 
made a study of the matter that about 
15 per cent of the people do not need 
credit or can get it easily if they want 
it, and about 10 per cent are not worthy 
of credit. Now, between these two ex- 
tremes there remains 75 per cent of the 
population of this country who have 
no way of obtaining loans from a regu- 
lar bank at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Their only recourse in time of need and 
trouble is to resort to some concern 
which charges them an_ exhorbitant 
rate. 


After studying the matter pe 
the Lousiville National Bank came to 
the conclusion that a department mak- 
ing small loans to people of good char- 
acter, regularly employed and endorsed 
by two of their-friends similarly situ- 
ated was a sound banking proposition, 
and experience so far has proven that 
this is correct. 

The plan is not new as there are 
quite a number of institutions in this 
country and in Europe doing the same 
thing. In Europe especially the plan 





Manager, Industrial Loan Dept., 


By EMANUEL WEINSTOCK 


has been perfected and carried on for 
a great many years. The only thing 
that is original about it is that so far 
as we know, the Louisville National is 
the first national or commercial bank 
that has adopted the system. The ad- 
vantage to borrowers is that loans can 
be made more promptly by national or 
commercial banks than by other institu- 
tions because they have the funds ready 
to make loans as soon as approved. The 
plan is simple in operation. 


The borrower fills out an application 
blank, stating name, residence, age, 
where employed, how long, married or 
single, how many he supports, wages 


ITH installment buying 

becoming a much dis- 
cussed topic among bankers, 
the accompanying article pre- 
sents an interesting sidelight 
that bears indirectly on this 
problem. 

Here is the experience of a 
large national bank which has 
entered the small loan field 
by establishing a special de- 
partment for handling this 
type of business—a depart- 
ment that deals both directly 
with the individual borrower, 
and thru a local department 
store in granting loans to cus- 
tomers for goods purchased. 

The plan has three advan- 
tages, the authorclaims,and he 
describes just howitfunctions 
and the results to the bank. 





is handling small 


Louisville National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


per week or month, how much he owes 
and to whom, and most important, the 
purpose of the loan. No loan is made 
unless it is for a necessary and construe- 
tive purpose, and it must also be within 
an amount which the borrower can pay 
out of his wages either weekly or 
monthly in a period of one year. 

For instanee, if we make a loan of 
$200.00, we must feel that the borrower 
can pay $4.00 a week for fifty weeks 
and still be able to support his family. 
The loan must be endorsed by two others 
who are of equal reputation and earning 
power as the maker. It does not matter 
whether they are relatives, friends or 
co-workers, just so they have the re- 
quired qualifications. The rate is six 
per cent per annum and two per cent 
for service charge, making the total in- 
terest deducted from the note eight per 
cent. 

Of course,-the service charge does not 
pay for the extra labor and bookkeep- 
ing to carry these small accounts over 
a period of a year, but the profit comes 
from the manner in which the loans are 
paid, either weekly or monthly. The 
pereentage of profit to the bank in this 
way is fairly good, but we feel that it 
only costs the borrower eight per cent 
as he would be compelled to lay the 
money aside each week or month in 
order to pay the note if it were pay- 
able in one year at one time. 

For example, an application which 
we have before us now: A railroad 
engineer has been employed in the same 
position for 18 years and earns $225.00 
a month. His wife was compelled to go 
to an infirmary for an operation, and 
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UYou pay back as you get your pay 


1. WHO CAN GET A LOAN 


The new Industrial Loan Department of 
the Louisville National Bank was organ- 
ized for the purpose of making loans to 
people of good reputation who are stead- 
ily employed and have a regular income, 
salary or wages. 


6. KINDS OF LOANS 
Most loans are usually of two, 


(a) Endorsed loans, sec 
signatures of the 4 
two friends having, 


No other security, 


2. HOW MUCH 


(b) Collateral lo 


Loans will be made in any amount from 
$60.00 to $2,000.00, depending upon the 
needs of the borrower and his ability to 
pay it back in one year. 


3. HOW PAID BACK 


Payments can be made weekly, for 50 
weeks, or monthly for 10 months. For 
example, on a $100.00 loan you pay $2.00 
a week or $10.60 a month. 


4. CHARGES 
6% interest with a 2% fee, a total of 
8% is all that is charged. For example 
on a $100.00 loan we deduct $8.00 in ad- 
vance and hand the borrower $92.00 


5. CANCELLATION AT DEATH 


For an additional fee of 1°: we will 
cancel the unpaid balance should the 
borrower die before the note is due 





Literature used by a local de- 

partment store to familiarize its 

customers with the service made 

ible by the bank’s industrial 

joan plan described in the 
accompanying article. 


he needs $400.00 to pay doctor and in- 
firmary bills. He has two co-signers. 
One is an engineer employed by the 
same road for 15 years and making the 
same salary, and the other is a foreman 
in a factory holding the same position 
for 20 years and earning $175.00 a 
month. We verify these statements and 
if found correct, we make the loan and 
will be paid back at the rate of $33.33 
per month, an amount which the man 


* 





Liberty Bonds ¢ 


is well able to pay. The discount he 
gets from the doctor and infirmary for 
cash more than pays the discount on his 
note and he keeps his eredit goed. 

In connection with this department, 
we have arranged with a large local de- 
partment store to sell goods on this plan. 
They inform their customers that they 
will make a loan for them with the 
Louisville National Bank at six per cent 


* * * 


DOES THIS ENTITLE YOU 
TO TAX REFUND? 


Recent decision may apply if excess 
profits taxes were paid for any 
year during period 1917 to 1921 


HE following excerpt from a re- 
cent bulletin issued by M. P. 
Snow & Company, Chicago accounting 
firm, shows a recent tax decision of 
vital importance to bankers and their 
customers. In some eases it will be 
necessary for claims to be filed at once 
in order that the Statute of Limitations 
will not act against them. The bulletin 
reads : 
“Tf your bank 


paid excess profits 
taxes for any of the years 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, or 1921, it is probably en- 
titled to a refund. 


“A recent decision has been made by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
which will mean refunds in many cases 
even for the heavy tax years, 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, which are ordinarily supposed 
to be closed. In some eases excess 
profits taxes were collected in these 


years as high as 80 per cent. In other 
cases they ran 65 per cent. 

“To explain the matter briefly let us 
say that the tax ‘regulations,’ which are 
the tax bureau’s interpretation of the 
revenue laws, required banks and other 
taxpayers that paid excess profits taxes 
in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and 1921, to 
reduce their invested:ecapital in each of 
these years by a proportion of income 


_taxes paid during the year. 


“Now the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals has ruled in the case of a cer- 
tain corporation that this portion of 
the regulations is illegal. This means 
that such amounts may be restored to 
invested capital with a considerable 
saving in taxes in most cases. 

“Interest for these years runs into 
surprising amounts. Even for 1921 in- 
terest will amount to 21 per cent. This 


loans without delay. 


per annum interest, payable in twenty- 
five or fifty weekly installments. The 
customer is then enabled to buy goods 
in the store at cash prices, merely add- 
ing six per cent. At the end of each 
month we render a statement to the 
store for the aggregate amount of paper 
discounted during the month and it pays 
us two per cent, making the total in- 
terest to us eight per cent. 

The plan has three advantages. First, 
the customer buys goods at cash prices 
merely paying six per cent interest, and 
has the advantage of paying for the 
goods as easily as he would at regular 
installment stores that would charge a 
good deal more profit. Second, the 
store gets its money very cheaply at two 
per cent, since we pay them the amount 
of the paper each day. Third, the bank 
makes a reasonable profit on the loans. 
The store, of course, passes on the credits 
and endorses all the paper and if any 
account is delinquent for eight weeks, 
it is charged back to the store. 

Aside from these advantages, the 
store finds that accounts are paid more 
promptly to the bank than to the store 
because people will take care of bank 
Dry goods and 
wearing apparel are sold on 25 weekly 
payments. Furniture, washing ma- 
chines, radio sets and other household 
goods which can be repossessed are sold 
on 50 weekly payments. 

Our brief experience with this de- 
partment convinces us that both 
branches of the business ean be worked 
successfully, and with profitable results 
in making friends for the bank. 





* * 


figure increases at the rate of 6 per cent 
for each previous year affected; that 
is, 27 per cent for 1920, 33 per cent for 
1919, and 39 per cent for 1918. 

“An idea of the importance of this 
decision may be obtained from the fact 
that the Assistant Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue has estimated the pos- 
sible refund at about 70 million dollars, 
whereas authorities outside the govern- 
ment service place it at 250 million, 
some of them even going as high as 300 
million dollars. 


“Perhaps the most important thing 
to remember in connection with the new 
rule is the fact that the years 1917 and 
1918, ordinarily supposed to be out- 
lawed, are in a great many eases open. 
Claims are not barred under the 1924 
tax law, entirely according to the date 
the return is filed. They are outlawed 
at odd periods throughout the year. 
Your claim may be barred this week, 
next week, or the week following. Look 
at your returns immediately. 

“Claims for refund should be filed at 
once in order to forestall the running 
of the Statute of Limitations. Claims 
which are filed now on the years still 
open, will operate to prevent these years 
from béing outlawed.” 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN RELATION 


TO AMERICAN BANKING 


A support to the efforts of the Federal 
Reserve to render banking flexible and 





HE daily business of the Stock Ex- 

change is almost as important and 
significant to commercial as to invest- 
ment banking; and’ there are many 
fundamental links that connect our or- 
ganized securities market with the com- 
mercial banking system of this country. 
. In part, the relationship between the 
Exchange and the commercial banks is 
one of sentiment and tradition. The 
stock market in its earliest years did 
much to secure capital for some of our 
first corporate banks a century ago, 
when the banking business found the 
acquisition of such capital an extremely 
difficult undertaking. Today, however, 
the members of the Exchange compose 
the largest collective borrower at our 
commercial banks, and the time and call 
loans on security collateral which they 
obtain from the banks have become a 
highly important feature in commercial 
banking itself. 

Security collateral loans havé long 
proved desirable and helpful to the 
lending banks no less than to the bor- 
rowing stock brokerage and investment 
banking firms. As short term banking 
investments, they have long possessed an 
enviable record of safety and actual, as 
distinct from theoretical, liquidity. The 
eall loan market on security collateral 
provided a liquid center for the American 
money market, and a central rate-mak- 
ing machinery, during the long years of 
decentralized banking which intervened 
between the abolition of the second U. S. 
Bank in 1836 and the organization of 
our present Federal Reserve System in 
1914. 

During all these years, the United 
States had one of the strongest stock 
exchange systems of any nation in the 
world, and one of the weakest and most 
undependable banking systems. It was 
natural that the poorly organized na- 
tional bank system should have leaned 
heavily upon the Stock Exchange and 
upon Stock Exchange loans under these 
circumstances. No one will argue that 
this was an ideal system, but at least it 
was better than no system at all. The 
situation was neither created nor sought 
by the Exchange itself, although in 
periods of financial stress when the mar- 
ket was forced to serve as a shock ab- 
sorber, it was usually blamed, instead 
of thanked, by short-sighted crities. 

As we review the trials and tribula- 
tions which chronically appeared in 
American business prior to 1914, and 








liquid—importance of free and open markets 


By E."H. H. SIMMONS 
President, The New York Stock Exchange 


which so severely burdened the invest- 
ment business in particular, we surely 
have cause to congratulate our present 
Federal Reserve System for the great 
degree of stability that it has introduced 
into American finanee. Instead of hav- 
ing thrust upon it almost the entire task 
of stabilizing American finance, the New 
York Stock Exchange today is able to 
share this burden with the powerful, 
highly organized and thoroughly elastic 
machinery of credit provided by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

In consequence, the security call loan 


R SIMMONS’ address be- 

fore the St. Petersburg, 
Florida, convention of the 
Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation presented not only a 
frank defense of the New 
York Stock Market but an 
equally frank demand for 
greater recognition by com- 
mercial and investment 
bankers to the extent of their 
dependence upon the Stock 
Exchange. 

“American business will 
need the impartial market- 
places provided by the organ- 
ized exchanges,” he said, “and 
must resent any interference 
with them, either by ill-ad- 
vised governmental action or 
the equally undesirable as- 
sumption of economic power 
by any private business 
group.” 

The substance of his ad- 
dress is presented in the 
accompanying article. 





market of today serves as a valuable 
support to the efforts of the Reserve 
System to render American banking 
flexible and liquid. Ever since the or- 
ganization of the Reserve System, in 
fact, the Stock Exchange loan market 
has served by sharing with the redis- 
eount facilities of the new Reserve 
banks, the function of acting as a shock 
absorber under conditiogs of strain in 
American business. 

Perhaps the.clearest instance of the 
value of the security call loan market 
to American banking and American 





business generally, was seen in the criti- 
eal period of deflation which occurred 
in 1919-1921. “Street loans” reached 


.a peak in November, 1919, after which 


the developing money shortage caused 
their liquidation from $1,500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 by November, 1920, and 
to less than $750,000,000 by July, 1921. 
But concurrently the total loans and in- 
vestments of American banks reporting 
to the Federal Reserve advanced from 
roughly $16,000,000,000 in November, 
1919 to over $17,000,000,000 in Novem- 
ber, 1920, and then fell off to $15,000,- 
000,000 in July, 1921. , 

By this drastie 50 per cent liquidation 
of stock market loans, the banks of the 
country were able during the critical 
period of 1919-1920 to heavily increase 
the accommodation extended to Ameri- 
ean agriculture, merchandising and 
manufacturing, and to limit the inevit- 
able deflation of these latter loans in the 
months following, to a reduction of only 
about 12 per cent. 

A further service in respect to the 
liquidity of commercial bank invest- 
ments was also performed by‘the call 
loan market during these and subse- 
quent years. Many commercial banks 
found themselves loaded with good but 
frozen loans of substantial American 
corporations, which while theoretically 
short term obligations only, had through 
the period of deflation become in actual 
fact long term obligations. 

In many instances, these corporations 
were able by flotating new bond issues to 
obtain the funds necessary to retiré 
these frozen loans at the banks. But 
since there was not sufficient investment 
demand to place all these loans immedi- 
ately in the hands of permanent in- 
vestors, this process again compelled the 
assistance of the speculative dealer, who 
temporarily carried the new securities 
with funds obtained from the security 
collateral loan markets. In this way, the 
call loan market, after bearing the brunt 
of financial deflation from 1919 to 1921, 
assisted to no small degree in reducing 
the large aggregate of frozen loans held 
by our commercial. banks during and 
after this period. 


In recent months the large sums being 
loaned by American commercial banks 
on the collateral of stocks and bonds 
has afforded a frequent subject of dis- 
eussion. Without undertaking any com- 
plete analysis on this score, I wish to 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HELPING TO VISUALIZE FUTURE 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


How the trust officer can present effectively to 
prospects any number of non-technical points 
in explaining the benefits of trust service 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Rochester, N. 


F there is any secret to be disclosed 

which carries with it the guarantee 
of success in the acquisition of new busi- 
ness for the trust department, it is this: 
Help the trust prospect to visualize the 
future management of his estate. 

Get him to peep into the periscope 
that shows his family’s financial horizon 
with himself out of the picture, and he 
begins to think seriously about the 
ultimate financial mentor for the folks 
at home. The appointees that “out of 
compliment” might otherwise have been 
named to administer his estate affairs, 
he commences to shuffle in with the dis- 
ecards. 

Trust literature therefore should not 
be of the generalized “we-handle-estates” 
type, which carries no weight because it 
starts from the end instead of the begin- 
ning of the story. Nor should it be of the 
alarmist sort which, seemingly exagger- 
ated, is quite as ineffective because it 
overreaches its mark. 

In helping the prospect comprehend 
in a practical way the few facts he 
should plainly understand about the 
subject, any number of non-technical 
points present themselves which are 
bound to rivet his attention. 

First, of course, what will happen in 
his particular case, if he leaves no will? 
Does he realize that some one must be 
appointed to settle the estate and make 
distribution of the proceeds, whether or 
not a will is left? 


What an estate originally consists of 
is one thing, and the net results obtained 
by whoever may handle it is another. 
So, it makes a serious difference, doesn’t 
it, who is appointed to administer the 
estate? 


And cost? The trust company 
doesn’t charge any more than the in- 
dividual executor. Its fee amounts to 
a certain small percentage of the estate, 
and this usually is regulated by law. 
Therefore, the trust company can only 
make more for itself by making more 
for his estate. Likewise, it cannot well 
take its fee until an accounting is 
rendered to the court showing the pay- 
ment of all debts, taxes, expenses, ete. 


The trust company is equipped un- 
questionably to make the most out of 
estate assets because of its familiarity 
with market values of all kinds of prop- 
erty, and its practical knowledge of 


estate affairs. Isn’t one of the most 
important arrangements that a person 
can effect in a money way—the making 
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By CHARLES H. MOORE 


of his will naming the trust company 
as executor? 

On the books of any trust depart- 
ment are accounts which may be used to 
illustrate in hypothetical, story form, 
the high spots of estate management : 

To show what a tangle of legal, busi- 
ness, tax and financial items, estate man- 
agement really involves. What man 
wants to inflict these worries on his wife? 

To show that much intensive work 
must intervene between the “leaving” 
of a legacy or inheritance and its pay- 
ment or delivery, since the common con- 








CHARLES H. MOORE 


ception seems to be that all in the world 
needed is for the beneficiary to stop by 
within a few days and indicate a willing- 
ness to accept. Whereas estate assets 
have to be located, collected and liquid- 
ated into cash so far as necessary, and 
then the net proceeds, after payment 
of debts, ete. distributed as directed by 
the terms of the will or of the law, if 
there be no will. 

To show not only how money is saved 
for an estate by avoiding mistakes and 
costly delays, but how oftentimes sub- 


stantial profits are obtained by keen, . 


constructive and aggfessive manage- 
ment. There are many instances in 
which such gains obtained under trust 
company administration, not only pay 
fees, but also debts, taxes and expenses 
besides. 

And as to life insurance proceeds— 

Why not begin by getting the prospect 
to realize what proportion of his assets 
is in this form? Does he know that nine 


i 


families out of ten spend or lose their 
insurance money through poor invest- 
ments within seven years after the in- 
surance companies hand the eash pro- 
ceeds over to them? Will his family 
prove the exception to this nation-wide 
average? 

There are but a few of the 
points which are provoked in getting the 
prospect to visualize the future manage- 
ment of his estate. An interview, of 
course, affords a much better opportun- 
ity for real constructive he!pfulness. hh 
is possible then to be more specific and 
personal, to have reference to a definite 
estate, and to treat it as a whole. 


many 


It is ineumbent on the trust officer 
to get his prospect first to visualize, not 
the future management of his estate, 
but the estate itself as it exists today. 
This helps him to arrive at the wisest 
proportional distribution to be made and 
almost of equal importance to him, the 
safest and most economical arrange- 
ments he can effect from the standpoint 
of administration and management. He 
may easily be led to visualize the future 
management by questions as to the 
handling of this or that kind of prop- 
erty. 

Likewise, deep in his heart every man 
has the vision of what he hopes finan- 
cially to accomplish. Get him to share 
with you, if possible, the secret of his 
ambitions. Then show how your in- 
stitution, now and later, can aid him to 
fulfill his plans. 


As his banker and business counsellor 
in a frank, practical, conscientious way 
help him show the real depth of his 
sentiment towards the members of his 
family. Oh yes, he has it, cold as may 
be his outer visage. And finally, let it 
be his wish, his will, that is dictated and 
let it be the lawyer of his choice with 
whom you will enthusiastically co- 
operate. Remember, you merely furnish 
him with the background of estate ex- 
perience and offer practical suggestions 
towards helping him crystalize the per- 
sonal desires he wishes ultimately ful- 
filled. 

Trust management is undoubtedly 
service which in spite of the legions of 
those who are willing unblushingly still 
to “qualify” as executor or trustee, is 
bound to gain by sheer foree of common 
sense. Let us then stick to our fixed 
point of new business operation—to 
help the prospect visualize the future 
management of his estate. 
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OUR THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
WITH WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Answering the questions “Do they pay?” 
and “How much do ‘they cost?” — Ex- 
amples of bank and non-bank exhibits 












HE banker who consistently and 

conscientiously studies the mass of 
literature dealing with deposit building 
and endeavors to profit by the experi- 
ence of others, is likely to be confounded 
by the variety of methods presented. 
There are so many alluring channels 
holding forth the promise of success 
that it is not an easy matter to deter- 
mine which course to follow, particu- 
larly where the advertising appropria- 
tion is limited. 

The question will frequently present 
itself—Is there any method suitable for 
a bank wherein the cost is certain to be 
justified by the results? Is there any 
advertising plan that will give a bank 
individuality, distinction, character, that 
will build good will—and do all this for 
a modest expenditure. 

After nearly three years of experi- 
ence with windows we are 
vineed that window display is one form 
of bank advertising about which there 
ean be no doubt. 

What can a bank really display in a 
window? Many things, depending upon 
the season of the year. Taking the past 
sixty days for example, one of our win- 
dows told about the of sending 
money to Europe by cable, and to make 
this more concrete, the window con- 
tained a cable sending machine, a re- 
ceiving apparatus, section of a trans- 
Atlantic cable photographs, tape and 
illustrations of cable signals—all of 
which were borrowed from the Western 
Union Telegraph and Cable Company. 

Another window was devoted to our 
vacation club and contained among other 
material, maps, travel booklets, and an 
oil painting of the “Broadway Limited” 
which was loanéd to us by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System. 

The significance of Labor Day was also 
the subject for a display, and here the 
explanation was reinforced with piec- 
tures obtained from the New York Pub- 
lie Library. One window was filled with 
several hundred Jewish almanaes flow- 
ing out from. two baskets containing 
presumably many more. There was a sign 
inviting everyone to come in and get a 
copy. They came at the rate of about 
fifty a day, but the pleasure with which 
they received them did not exceed our 
Own pleasure in handing them out, for 
Scattered throughout the pages of the 
almanac was a fairly comprehensive 


story covering the different—branches of 
our service. 
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By A. SCHWARTZ 


Business Extension Manager, The New Standard Bank, New York 





The story of “Oil” was told in a dis- 
play which showed, by actual samples, 
the various steps in the refining of crude 
oil and also the different products de- 
rived from erude oil, such as asphalt, 
paraffin, grease, lubricating oil, motor 
oil and gasoline. This was especially 
prepared for us by the Texas Company. 

There was an investment display= 
prepared in conjunction with the Better 
Business Buredu of New York—which 
emphasized what securities not to buy. 
A home bank display and a Columbus 
Day display were some of the others 
exhibited during this two months’ 
period. Surely, of subjects for displays 
there are plenty. 

One way of approaching the problem 
of window displays is to remember that 
anything that can be told in a news- 
paper ean generally be told twice as 


A display that featured the operation of the unit 





was put into operation by the Edison 
Company in New York City. 

The rest was easy. Through the 
courtesy of the New York Edison Com- 
pany we obtained a display showing, 
by actual lamps arranged in chronologi- 
eal order, the evolution of the electric 
lamp from Thomas A. Edison’s first ex- 
perimental lamp completed in 1879 
down to the present day nitrogen lamp. 
A ecard was placed alongside each, 
briefly describing it and mentioning the 
period in which it was used. The win- 
dow also contained an illustration of the 
Edison Plant in 1882 well as an 
illustration of their present plant, and, 
of course, there was a sign tying up the 
display with the history of our bank. 


as 


Possibly there are some who will 
think it was fortunate for us to be able 
to show these two events taking place 


teller system of the bank. The pass books and 


ledger cards, although obsolete, proved the center of attention. 


effectively in a show window. To choose 
a common illustration, take a bank’s 
age. There are quite a number of banks 
that have been established a good many 
years and they all stress the point. in 
their advertising. The organization 
from which our bank evolved was es- 
tablished in 1882 and when we decided 
to build a window display around this 
fact, a little historical research revealed 
that we organized the same year in 
which the first eleetrie lighting plant 


in the same year, but any one who takes 
the trouble to look up Appleton’s an- 
nual eneyclopaedia will soon discover 
quite a number of such happy coinci- 
dences. 

Broadly speaking, displays may be 
divided into two elasses. One class con- 
sists of those designed to sell or explain 
the services of one or more departments 
of the bank. The other class is made up 
of displays which on their face have 
little of no relation to banking. Be- 
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An educational display that attracted the crowds to the bank’s window. This exhibit, furnished 
by a local company, showed the component elements contained in a quart of milk. 


tween these two divisions we have dis- 
plays, like the lamp exhibit mentioned 
above, which may be said to fall into 
both classes. It has been our experi- 
ence that the “non-bank” displays gen- 
erally prove more interesting and for 
that reason we believe them to be more 
effective. They are the displays that are 
discussed and remembered. 

One of the most interesting of these 
“non-bank” displays was suggested by 
the report of a dairymen’s convention 
out west at which one of the exhibits 
showed in conerete form the nourish- 
ment contained in milk. 

Several quarts of milk were displayed 
on a stand, while directly underneath 
them were a number of small jars each 
holding one of the many nourishing ele- 
ments contained in milk. A picture of 
the exhibit accompanied the story. It 
occurred to us that this would make an 
excellent display and when we showed 
the picture to the Borden Farm Pro- 
ducts Company, they were fascinated 


* 


by the idea. In a few weeks they pre- 
pared a display which showed not only 
the component elements, but the exact 
quantities of these elements contained 
in a quart of milk, and when it was ex- 
hibited in our window it certainly drew 
the crowds. 

Notices about these educational dis- 
plays are usually posted on the bulletin 
boards of public schools, libraries and 
social centres in the neighborhood and 
this, of course, does not harm the bank. 
Frequently the teachers will assign a 
display as a topic for a composition 
with the result that groups of students 
will gather before the windows daily, 
making notes of all the details exhibited. 

We recently developed a new type, 
which for want of a better name we 
shall call “Community Displays.” At 
the end of every school term the presi- 
dent of our bank offers a prize for the 
best essay on thrift, school banks or 
some allied topic, written by a student 
of the local junior high school. The 


* * * 


award is made at the graduation exer- 
cises and the prize composition is then 
displayed together with all the informa- 
tion about the contest, the name of the 
school, the names of the judges and so 
on. -But we go further than that. The 
same window contains a picture of the 
graduating class. It contains pictures 
of some of the school clubs. It shows 
the school colors. Two or three copies 
of the school paper. 


Now there are 2,000 pupils in that 
school. That means 4,000 parents. You 
can multiply this figure several times 
when you consider other relatives of 
the boys. Add to this the alumni of the 
school, their parents and friends and 
you have many thousands of people with 
whom this display establishes a personal 
contact. Is it any wonder that a win- 
dow of this kind is erowded day and 
night? Can there be any doubt about 
its good will value? 

Window displays offer a unique op- 
portunity for the practical study of 
human nature. From observing the 
kind of displays that attract we gain 
considerable insight into the workings 
of the human mind. We soon get to 
know what constitutes “news” in show 
windows, and one of the first lessons 
we learn is that people are interested in 
concrete things, things capable of com- 
parison with what they possess to what 
they aspire to. The total deposits or 
total resources of your bank, for in- 
stance, are items of only casual interest. 
People will look at the figures for a 
few seconds and pass on. But show 
them the total resources of their next 
door neighbor and their curiosity is 
quickly awakened. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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REDUCING OVERTIME IN HANDLING 
MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


Time-saving system of this Minnesota bank — 
reduces the extra labor for bookkeepers 
and renders quicker service to customers 


By N. W. KINDGREN 


The Merchants National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota 


N this age, there is one word that is 

stressed more and more by public 
service corporations, including banks, 
and that word is “Service.” 


It is all too frequently supposed that 
the rendering of service by institutions 
large and small, is for the benefit of 
customers only. We find, however, that 
when intelligently applied, it has a more 
far-reaching effect in that it also takes 
in our employes. In rendering monthly 
statements to depositors in a minimum 
of time, the clerks are able to serve 
themselves by shortening their hours of 


labor. And in doing this, they detract 
not one iota from the quality of serv- 
ice to the customer, but on the contrary, 
its value is increased. ; 

Many banks find it necessary to keep 
their clerks at work on statements until 
late at night on the last day of the 
month and we have had evidences show- 
ing that occasionally some of them do 
not get through until 1:00 A. M. the 
following morning. It is worthy of note, 
therefore, to say that we finish the work 
by 7:00 P. M. on the 30th or 31st, as the 
case may be. This accomplishment is 


brought about by a systematic applica- 
tion of details wherein the simplest 
things are not overlooked. 

There is nothing haphazard about our 
system. 

To begin with, the ledgers are divided 
to give each bookkeeper as nearly 3% 
possible the same number of accounts, 
averaging about 400. The statements 
are posted daily, and always kept in 
balance. 

At the end of the month a crew of 
five men to each ledger prepares the 
statements for delivery. Of these five 
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one is made captain. The captain makes 
a list on an adding machine, using a 
large sheet, from his apportioned ledger 
showing the balances to which the 
statements must conform. This list 
serves a double purpose. It acts as a 
proof for the bookkeeper, since the total 
should agree with that of the individual 
section as shown on the general ledger; 
and second, it is used to check the bal- 
ances from the statements. The other 
four begin posting from statement stubs, 
the balances to the statement proper. 
This work completed, the balances are 
ealled from the list to the captain, who 
verifies the balances on statements. 

The bookkeeper or statement clerk is 
not allowed to share in this work. All 
the balances on the captain’s set being 
verified, the four men whom we eall 
“privates” repair to a designated work- 
ing space where their work of enclosing 
the checks with statements can be super- 
vised by the captain. 

The checks have previously been 
counted, usually the day before, and the 
check file which includes only the ae- 
counts that belong to each private, is 
taken from the filing room for his in- 
dividual use. Each private has his own 
filing drawers, and no running to and 
fro in search of more files is necessary. 
Instructions as shown in the illustra- 
tion have been prepared, giving the de- 
tails as to the set to be worked, since a 
private seldom works the same set on 
succeeding months. There is also a 
separate file for the completed state- 
ments and this, bearing an index of ac- 
eounts it contains, is placed in the 
proper compartment of a steel cabinet 
in the statement cage to be handled by 
the statement teller on the first of the 
month. 


As the work of enclosing checks with 
statements progresses, the private re- 
fers to an alphabetical set of cards bear- 
ing the names of accounts that are 
to be mailed. These statements are 
picked out immediately and placed in 
lookout envelopes which, with the ecards, 
are handed to the captain. He stamps 
the ecards with the mailing date. Then 
the envelopes go to the mailing division 
and are sealed, stamped and sent out 
to be received by the depositor on the 
first day of the month. 


Some of the cards bear a color differ- 
ing from the mailing eards which de- 
notes that the depositor desires delivery. 
These cards with statements are handed 
to the delivery division, where a con- 
solidation is begun to make it possible 
to deliver at one and the same time, all 
statements that go to one address. For 
instance, we may have from ten to 
twenty ‘accounts of people connected 
with one institution. 


Excessively large accounts are han- 
dled by separate clerks, who attend to 
balancing statements, counting checks 
and wrapping them for easy handling. 
Here, too, the work has been simplified. 


(Teller’s Name Here) 
READ THESE INSTRUCTIONS EACH MONTH 
A—Am Set 


All checks must be counted before the last day of the month. 
When counting checks, WATCH SIGNATURES CLOSELY for 


misfiled checks. 


No cferk will be allowed’in file room or any files taken out on the 
last day of the month for the purpose of counting checks. 


Clerks will locate in cages or departments specified on schedule. 


Balances must be posted neatly. 


On overdrafts, write the word “overdrawn,” not O. D. above the 


amount. 


Call balances from bookkeepers list to your captain who checks 


statements. 


If you make an error in posting balances, make corrections neatly 


in ink. 


Do not tear off too many stubs at oné€ time as you may tear into the 


statements. 


Place rubber band around stubs with your name, and the number of 
your set, and hand to your captain. 


See that the number of checks agree and run in order with your 


statement. 


If you have statements with missing checks which you cannot find, 
report to captain, explaining circumstances and reporting what search 


you have made. 


Hand any checks not belonging to your set to your captain. 


Fold all statements neatly so that the name and address will be 
visible through an outlook envelope. 


Pick out all statements for which you have cards, verify address and 


hand to captain. 


Return all check files to the proper places and place all large ac- 
counts in alphabetical order in statement cage. 


As the checks become sufficiently nu- 
merous, the filing clerk bands them to- 


gether in bunches of 50 in the same- 


rotation as they appear listed on the 
statement sheet, 50 to the column, and 
three columns to the sheet. They are 
then left in the file, until the final sheet 
is prepared and delivered by the state- 
ment clerk. This does away with the 
necessity of counting upwards to a thou- 
sand checks at once, which is a tedious 
and tiresome undertaking. 

We handle 7000 accounts and rarely 
do we find it necessary to extend our 
working time beyond 7:00 P. M. When 
the last of the month falls on Saturday 
we are usually through by 4:30. This 
is what is meant by service to the em- 
ploye. Necessarily, the work of prepar- 
ing statements after a full day’s labor 
is more or less of a nervous strain, but 
by shortening the hours this tension is 
lessened. 

Coming back to the eustomer’s side 
of the service idea, we have introduced 
another system which does away with 
the necessity of a customer standing in 
line to secure his statement. A post- 
eard is enclosed with small statements 
and if the customer signifies his desire, 
he is placed on the mailing list. Thus 
congestion at the statement window is 
prevented and both customer and em- 
ploye are benefited alike. Many de- 
positors are lax in ealling for their 
statement, and the ones that remain on 
the 20th of the month are mailed out 


after a list has been prepared showing 
the names of accounts receiving this 
service. 

After a few months these lists are 
compared for duplication. Those found 
to be duplicated, are placed on the per- 
manent mailing list, making delivery 
more prompt and regular. 

Our statements are all headed on an 
addressograph, making work rapid, ac- 
curate and more legible for use in out- 
look envelopes than would be the case 
otherwise. 

When the work on the last day of the 
month has been completed, each captain: 
returns to the chief clerk all mailing 
eards which still come in alphabetical 
sequence and a day or so later the de- 
livery cards are filed with them, to be 
used on the following statement day in 
like manner, as before, except that closed 
accounts are eliminated and new ones 
added. 

As yet we have not found it neces- 
sary to employ more than half of our 
clerical force in the task of getting the 
statements ready, a personnel of 100 
performing all the duties with precision, 
accuracy and satisfaction, allowing a 
like number to beeome exempt from 
service. The work is always kept up 
to date and it is worthy of mention 
that errors to be located on the last of 
the month are so few that month after 
month not one is found on some ledgers 
and the gross percentage is under one 
per cent. 









“TIF WE WERE THEY’—WHEN WRITING 


DIRECT MAIL COPY 


‘It’s what the factory or office worker, 


housewife, etc. thinks of our advertising 


that suggestions 


HERE can be no rule of thumb in 
direct-by-mail advertising. No one 
ean lay down a definite rule as to how 
long a letter should be, whether first or 
second class postage should be used, or 
whether certain classes of circulars will 
be read or thrown away, and then éx- 
pect the rule to apply to all direct-by- 
mail problems. What may be successful 
for a given type of appeal to a given 
class of prospects, may fail utterly if 
employed under different circumstances. 
Nearly everyone will recall the old 
story of the simple-minded boy who lo- 
cated the runaway horse by figuring out 
where he would go if he were a horse 
suddenly turned loose. I like to apply 
that idea to advertising problems. After 
all, it is what the consumer thinks of 
our advertising that counts—how our 
savings copy, for instance, strikes the 
milkman or the coal miner’s wife, not 
what a Ph. D. might think of it. So, 
we must try to place ourselves, figura- 
tively, in the shoes of the various types 
of people to whom our advertising is 
addressed, and see what we would do 
and think if we were they. 


Now comes a bngnt man who 


starts a bank. The institution 
subjected to state or national 






counts— Some copy 


By DALE GRAHAM 





Advertising Mgr., Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louts 


Nearly every bank tries to develop 
its savings business. So for that ap- 
peal, we must determine to what class 
of people this mental impersonation will 
extend. An examination of the books 
will indicate that our best savings cus- 
tomers are the people of moderate means 
—factory workers, office workers, busi- 
ness women, and housewives. 

The majority of banks solicit com- 
mercial accounts, although nowadays 
small checking accounts are not so popu- 
lar. So the appeal for this type of 
business will be confined chiefly to cor- 
poration officers and to other individu- 
als of at least moderate means. The 
institution soliciting trust business has 
a list of prosperts confined chiefly to 


the wealthy—even more so than the 
checking account list. The bond de- 


partment is interested in the wealthier 
class, although it makes an effort to 
create small investors. So we have sev- 
eral classes of people into whose “shoes” 
we must put ourselves: The factory 
worker, the office worker, the housewife, 
the business woman, the man of mod- 
erate means, and the big business man. 


@ Take banks and bank 
from the nation, and ii 


Will your son 
be graduated 
from college 


> 


Examples of effective-direct mail literature. The folder shown above challenges the recipient and 
carries the idea through by showing the second hand of the clock on each page. Below, two effec- 
tive pieces with inspirational copy. 
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The Factory Worker 
Let us begin, if we can, by turning 
ourselves into a factory worker. If we 
were asked to tell our story, it probably 
would run something like this: 
“T work at a monotonous job eight 
hours every day. I am tired when I 


get through in the evening. My edu- 
cation is limited; I left school at the 
eighth grade and haven’t done any 


studying since. Many years of routine 
work have made my mind less active than 
it once was. I don’t read a great deal, 
particularly not heavy matter. I do 
like stories, however, and things written 
in light conversational style. I am 
attracted by pictures, particularly in 
colors. 

“Mail that comes to the factory 
doesn’t always reach me; besides, the 
plant doesn’t like to have it sent there. 
Cireular mail that goes to my home is 
usually opened by my wife. Sometimes 
she throws it away; other times I find 
it lying around when I come home. If 
it is attractive or interesting, she keeps 
it for a day or two at least. She seldom 
throws away a pretty picture. 

“Letters addressed to me are always 
saved till I come home and I always 
read them. Sometimes they are per- 
sonal letters, more often they are cireu- 
lars, but I read them just the same. 

“Generally speaking, I don’t read 
many booklets, unless they have pictures 
or seem to be interesting or humorous. 
The rest of the stuff, I glance over and 
throw away, and turn for a while to my 
evening paper before starting to the 
movie or tuning in on the radio.” 


The Office Worker 

If we could step into the office work- 
er’s shoes, we probably would report 
like this: 

“T am a high-school graduate, and am 
generally interested in reading. I like 
good sensible matter, but I also like 
fiction and light humorous stories. Good 
pictures interest me, particularly if 
they are in colors and if there is any 
sense to them. 

“I always read my mail immediately 
when it comes to the office—that is, the 
letters, and sometimes short pieces of 
printed matter, particularly if they look 
interesting. If they appear worth while, 
but are too long to read when they come 
in, I stick them in my pocket, Some 
times I remember them; often I forget 
until I clean out my pockets several 
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weeks later. Material that doesn’t look 
worth reading or doesn’t interest me, 
I throw into the waste basket immedi- 
ately. 

“Tf there is anything I hate it is the 
long circular letter with my name and 
‘My dear Mr. ) filled in at the head. 
Usually the fill-in misses the margin 
line and is typed with a ribbon that 
doesn’t match. It’s not the letters them- 
selves that I mind,—it’s having my in- 
telligence insulted by an attempt to palm 
such things off as real letters. 

“T always get the mail sent to my 
home. The two-cent letters, my wife 
never opens. She opens the second- 
class matter, but usually leaves it around 
until I reach there. Ordinarily, I get 
more time to look over advertising lit- 
erature if it is sent to the house.” 

The Housewife 

No doubt if we could place ourselves 
in the position of the housewife, we 
would have this to say: 


“T usudlly read all the mail that comes 
to the house. The letters, I read at 
once. Sometimes I lay circulars aside, 
but usually look them over carefully be- 
fore throwing them away. It really 
doesn’t interest me whether a letter or 
circular comes first or second class mail. 

“A circular with an attractive picture 


THE 


HERE has been such a volume of 

discussion on the subject of the 
bank service charge and so many ques- 
tions have been raised on both sides by 
bankers, that the Oregon Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation decided to have an open session 
before the state convention and present 
both sides. 

No decision was rendered, much to 
our disappointment, so that both sides 
still be‘ieve that they won! As a banker 
cleverly put it: “I would like to take 
the position that there is no argument. 
I have never yet heard of a man in a 
town where a service charge was not in 
effect who had a good word for it. I 
don’t think that the man who hasn’t ex- 
perienced it knows anything about it. 
On the other hand, if there is a man 
here living in a town where the service 
charge is in effect, I don’t think you will 
find him opposed to it.” 

This is exactly the state of affairs. 
Those bankers who are making the 
charge find their experience satisfactory ; 


—— US avoid shooting over 
the heads of our readers,” 
Dale Graham urges in the ac- 
companying article on direct 
mail advertising. ‘‘There are 
more well educated people 
who enjoy the homely stories 
of Lincoln than there are 
people ‘of ordinary education 
who find pleasure in reading 
Cicero. 


“Let’s leave the literary 
field open to the poets and 
authors, and bring our sav- 
ings advertising copy down 
to the utmost point of sim- 
plicity. And perhaps by 
being simple in our style, we 
may create something really 
masterful after all. Lincoln | 
did.” 

Mr. Graham’s aarticle in 
January will discuss ‘“Those 
Perpetual Periodicals,” in- 
cluding racial, sectarian, trade 
and fraternal papers. 


I also like stories, 
Anything 


gets my attention. 


and semi-humorous articles. 


CAN WE BE 
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that relates to my household problems 
or ways of getting ahead financially 
usually interests me.” 

The Business Woman’ 

If we were a business woman, we 
probably would make the following con- 
fession : 

“T really don’t get a chance to read 
all the advertising that comes to the 
office or to my home. Letters, of course, 
I always read, though I often stop in 
the middle of long circulars. 

“At the office, I don’t get a cliance to 
read much printed matter, and when I 
get home I have to do a lot of house- 
work, or at least help with it. Then I 
spend a great deal of time doing little 
jobs of various sorts. Sometimes I 
think the advertisers who send me lit- 
erature waste a good deal of money.” 

The Man of Moderate Means 

The man of moderate means—the 
head of a small business, or a profes- 
sional man—probably would have this 
to say: 

“IT have a pretty good idea of what 
I need and don’t need—what I want:and 
don’t want—and it takes -mighty effee- 
tive advertising to sell me an idea or 
anything. In fact, I don’t read much 
advertising. _The mail that comes to my 

(Continued on page 46) 


OPEN-MINDED ABOUT 


SERVICE CHARGE? 


“Pros and Cons” of the question as 
voiced by Oregon bankers—Sentiment 
versus Fact, and a few suggestions 


By ANDREW MILLER 


Secretary, Oregon Bankers Association 


in localities where it is not customary, 
the bankers are talking much about it, 
but are reluctant to adopt it. 

After the smoke of the word battle 
had cleared away, I read the transcript 
over carefully to pick out the meat of 
the arguments on both sides. The 
affirmative brought out a number of 
splendid points on behalf of the service 
charge and insisted that the following 
points are complete justification : 

1. The rapidly inereasing cost of 
bank portions in recent years. 

2. The large increase in number of 
accounts without a proportionate growth 
in the size of the average account. 

3. 50 per cent to 55 per cent of the 
accounts in the state average less than 
$50.00 a month and constitute less than 
4 per cent of total deposits. 


4. Possible earnings on these accounts 
is far less than the cost of carrying them 
on the bank’s books. 


5. Among the depositors affected by 


the charge are most of those who are 
addicted to the N.S.F. habit. 

6. Merchants weleome the charge as 
helping to do away with the N.S.F. 
nuisance. 

7. The charge will inerease the 
average balance of the small account. 

8. The average American doesn’t 
want to be an object of charity. He 
wants to pay his way. 

9. The government doesn’t hesitate to 
charge a fee for issuing postal money 
orders, and nobody thinks less of the 
service because it is not gratis. Why 
should not banks receive equally fair 
compensation for a superior service? 
10. Bankers cannot justify the legality 
of carrying a larger proportion of their 
business at a loss, knowingly, when a 
remedy is possible. 

In_ refutation, the negative side 
brought forth the following arguments: 

1. The problem is different in a large 
city and a small community. A small 
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town must face different conditions and 
successfully impose a_ service 


cannot 
charge. 

2. Banks are not justified in making 
such a charge, because they have ad- 
vertised that every one should open a 
bank account and pay by check. 

3. The imposition of a service charge 
discourages thrift. 

4. Discontent is foisted on the poorer 
peop!e of the community when they see 
bankers attending golf games and riding 
in automobiles at the expense of the poor 
man who must pay a fee for keeping 
money in the bank. 

5. Bankers cannot expect a_ profit 
from all classes of accounts. 

6. The service charge attacks the 
common c¢lass. 

7. Some of the prominent and in- 
finential men of the community would be 
atfected by having to pay a service 
charge. 

8. The small account in a measure 
may control a good account. 

9. It is unfair to make a charge on 
a smsll account that may be related to 
a good account. 

10. The small account may and likely 
will grow into a good account. 

Those bankers sufficiently interested 
will examine these arguments and after 
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the manner of most humans, will likely 
commend those which best support their 
own opinions on the subject. Can we 
be open-minded and set aside prejudice? 

The fact of the matter is that on one 
side we have many sound arguments, and 
opposed, chiefly the expressions of senti- 
ment, some of them clearly fallacious. 
A great deal of fundamental thinking 
has been induced by this question, and 
that in itself will result in the good of 
the business. We should be honest with 
ourselves, and if the practice of carrying 
a large percentage of accounts at a high 
cost is continued as a matter of senti- 
ment, and the cost subsequently charged 
to good accounts or to stockholders 
usually without their knowledge, let us 
stop the camouflage and admit it. 

During the past four years the Fed- 
eral and State taxes paid by the banks 
of Oregon have reached a considerably 
higher percentage on invested capital 
than that of the dividends paid on 
such eapital. For us, it would seem 
that no sound and justifiable” practice 
should be ignored that would have the 
result of building up business, abating a 
recognized nuisance, establishing the 
operation of a sound banking principle, 
and helping ‘to put Mr. Quarterly 
Dividend on his feet. 


* * 


HISTORICAL TIE-UP WITH 
“BUY $1,000 PLAN” 


By HERBERT WARREN 


HE Wells Fargo Bank and Union 

Trust Company of San Francisco 
through a series of timely advertisements 
successfully tied up with an important 
event in California histury recently— 
the Diamond Jubilee, which commemor- 
ated California’s 75th’ anniversary of 


statehood. 

When it came time to prepare copy 
for the jubilee week the bank was con- 
fronted by a rather perplexing adver- 
tising problem. Its “Buy $1000 Plan” 
was under way, having been started 
several months previously, and large 


les drwe on « stage coach 

“Wells Pargo 67 Co are my bankers Lneend 
cf drawing all my money st the end of each 
month and spending it as most of the other 
boys do, I have been saving mine and ! sow 


—— 
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Several of the advertisements used by the Wells F. 


with California’s Diamond Jubilee. 


ote how the ‘‘Buy $1000 plan’’ is incorporat 





© Bank and Union Trust Com y to tie-u 


Many bankers are now making this 
charge, and in their communities the 
results invariably have been reported as 
satisfactory. Eloquent of this fact is 
the unwillingness of any of them to 
abandon the service charge. 

When inaugurating the charge, it has 
proved helpful to conduct a preliminary 
campaign, as much of the favorable re- 
ception and successful operation of the 
charge is due to the method of its pre- 
sentation. The following letter sent by 
a bank to all customers has been found 
to produce a good feeling among depos- 
itors, by convincing them beforehand of 
the justice of the charges: 

“To our Depositors: 

“A problem has arisen in the conduct 
of our banking business that we wish 
to place fairly before our customers. It 
is a question that has given us concern 
for a long time and has received the 
careful consideration of our officers and 
directors. 

“Our problem is the basis on which 
we ean continue to handle small checking 
accounts. To most of the individual 
depositors who may be directly affected, 
it very likely will be a small matter. In 
the operation of the bank, however, we 
have to reckon with the aggregate of 

(Continued on page 49) 
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newspaper space, car cards and direct- 
by-mail literature was being used to 
advertise this important campaign. 


Rather than detract the publie’s at- 
tention from this highly productive ad- 
vertising series by inaugurating another 
campaign to run during the celebration, 
it was decided to combine the two 
features. 

Being the oldest bank in the west, this 
institution naturally played an im- 
portant part in the early banking of 
California. It was organized in 1852, 
two years after the state was admitted 
into the Union. Historical facts, there- 
fore, were easily obtainable and the ad- 
vertisements reproduced here show the 
splendid tie-up. 

Probably the most striking and effee- 
tive advertisement of the four in the 
series was the one featuring Sage 
Collier, a well-known Californian of the 
sixties. An excerpt from J. W. Clam- 
pitt’s “Echoes from the Rocky Moun- 
tains” was used in this piece of copy 
which offers valuable testimony in favor 
of saving money. The fact that Wells 
Fargo & Company were Sage Collier’s 
bankers adds a strong appeal. 

“How much ean you raise in a pinch” 
is an expression often heard. This 
phrase originated during the days of 
the prospectors and the advertisement 
woven about this statement stresses on 
the amount of money a person could 
raise in a pinch today. By purchasing 
$1000, the copy states, you would be 
prepared for the pinch of necessity or 


into each P j opportunity. 
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THE BANKER’S VIEWPOINT ON 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


Experience has shown the note of the well 
conducted finance company to be a desir- 






Sy tlm throughout the country 
display varying attitudes toward 


the automobile financing business. Some 
of them take am indulgent attitude 


toward companies of this nature even in 
instances where the finance company is 
extremely liberal in its terms for the 
purchase of paper. On the other hand 
some banks look with disfavor on the 
finance company and others maintain 
automobile funding departments or con- 
panies affiliated with their own organ- 
ization. 

In my opinion the finance company 
is really a highly specialized commer- 
cial bank with special facilities for 
eredit investigations, for the collection 
of installment notes and for the repos- 
session of cars in case of default. I do 
not think that it interferes in any way 
with the business of the regular bank or 
trust company, as few banks are 
equipped to handle this class of business 
with the same efficiency as does the 
finance company. The existence of 
finance companies does not preclude the 
bank from its share of retail automobile 
financing as it can make loans to the 
finance company on a profitable basis 
with a good account from the company 
and with the added security of its net. 
worth to protect the bank on its loans 
on this kind of security. 

Experience has shown that the note of 
the well conducted finance company con- 
stitutes a desirable risk. Like the bank, 
it has no merchandise or machinery and 
its assets are all liquid, but unlike the 
bank, it has no large single lines of 
eredit, its risks being spread over a 
great number of loans, none of which 
are over a few hundred dollars each. I 
mention this as there are still many 
bankers who, accustomed to commercial 


_ statements, have the feeling that the 


finance company with an indebtedness of 
three or four times its capital is doing a 
reckless business, the banker meanwhile 
forgetting that his own indebtedness 
usually averages a great deal higher 
ratio to his capital than does that of the 
finance company. 

The question frequently arises—W hat 
constitutes a reasonable conservatism? 
i shall not pretend that there is any 
particular magic in the standard of 
twelve months and I am aware of course 
that many companies are doing a suc- 
cessful business with a considerable 
volume of their paper running in excess 
of twelve months. There should be a 





able risk—the standard of twelve months 


By ARTHUR W. NEWTON 


standard to be kept in mind however, 
even though it cannot always be adhered 
to. The finance companies during a 
period of years built up an enviable 
repufation and made small losses on a 
standard of twelve equal monthly pay- 
ments. , So far, therefore, as can be 
judged by the experience of finance com- 
panies—a short experience, of course, as 
compared with most lines of business— 
twelve months is a safe standard to 
operate on. 

From my viewpoint it is unsound for 
any coneern to borrow from a bank at 
six months where the underlying col- 
lateral does not largely liquidate itself 


N HIS comments on what 
constitutes reasonable 
conservatism in automobile 
financing, Mr. Newton states 
that the movement in this 
direction was started by the 
banks primarily in the in- 
terests of themselves and the 
finance companies, although 
it was also of interest to manu- 
facturers and dealers. 

“The tendency of liberal 
terms,” he says, “is no doubt 
at first to stimulate sales, 
particularly when times are 
good; but such stimulation 
might not be an unmixed 
blessing . . . The manufac- 
turer will find it greatly to 
his interest that a car bought 
in good times should stay 
sold in bad times.” 





during the period of the loan, as paper 
with a maximum maturity of twelve 
months would do. Certainly the finance 
company which only took twelve months 
paper, if asked to pay its notes as they 
matured could do so by stopping its 
purchases, using its cash, and liquidating 
its surplus collateral, if shown a little 
indulgence by its bankers. This it could 
not do, if its paper ran for as much as 
twenty months. 

Besides if really bad times came to 
this country and defaults in payment 
became heavy, the conservative company 
would be more likely to liquidate a large 
volume of its paper without loss than 
would the company which had accepted 
longer terms. Then too, the more severe 


Vice-President, First National Bank, Chicago 





the depression in business the more dif- 
ficult it would be to sell repossessed ears. 
Many of us remember the bad times of 
1893 and succeeding years. If such a 
period should again strike us, it would 
be difficult to dispose of used cars, and 
it would go very hard with the company 
that had too many cf them. 

Bankers, of course, constantly bear 
such a contingency in mind, and are 
aware that many customers cannot 
remember the time of 1893 and that 
others believe such times cannot come 
again in this country. I hope they 
cannot, but if they do, I should like to 
think that the finance companies would 
make the exeellent showing, as compared 
with most other lines of business, that 
they did in 1920 and 1921. This they 
can do if management will adhere to the 
terms which many of their own number 
and most bankers believe to be sound. 

The question of down payment is im- 
portant. It is certainly a fact, that 
unless there is a substantial down pay- 
ment, the company is taking from the 
purchaser notes that represent consider- 
ably more than the manufacturer’s price 
for the car, and, on the other hand, if 
the car is repossessed soon after it has 
been sold, there is no chance of selling 
it for what you have in it. 

The dealer who parts with a car on a 
small down payment and 20 or 24 
monthly payments, may think he has 
sold a car, but if the finance company 
has recourse on him, he is only renting 
one with an option to the buyer of 
ultimate purchase. Of course, if the 
dealer sells his paper without guarantee 
or endorsement, it is the finance com- 
pany that has gone into the renting 
business. 

This movement of conservatism was 
started by the banks primarily in the 
interests of themselves and the finance 
companies, though it was a matter of a 
good deal of interest to the manufac- 
turers and the dealers. Some manufac- 
turers showed considerable sympathy in 
the matter, others were less favorable, 
which to me was unexpected, as I think 
that eventually it will be realized that 
reasonable terms are at least as much to 
the manufacturer’s interest as they are 
to the finance companies’ and a great deal 
more than they are to the bankers. I 
think it will be admitted that no such 
volume of ears could have been sold if 
there had not been a large number of 
finance companies to handle the time 
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payments. If terms grew so extrav- 
agant that bankers and finance companies 
felt there was an undue risk in handling 
automobile paper, it would result in eur- 
tailments of credit by bankers, and per- 
haps withdrawal from business by 
finance companies. And this, of course, 
would enhance the difficulties of caring 
for the present enormous volume of time 
payments. 

Even if no such development took 
place, I still think that unduly liberal 
terms would react on the manufacturers. 
The tendency of liberal terms is no 
doubt, at first, to stimulate sales, par- 
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ticularly when times are good; but such 
stimulation in sales might not be an un- 
mixed blessing. The object of every 
manufacturer is, as far as possible, to 
have a uniform production. He is, of 
course, prepared to find that his volume 
is not so large in dull times as it is in 
good, but if extravagant terms in good 
times have resulted in bringing an 
abnormal number of used ears on to the 
market in poor times, his volume of 
sales during the dull period will be even 
less than they would have been. There- 
fore, the manufacturer will find it 
greatly to his interest that a car bought 


* * * 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
IN STABILIZING CREDITS 


in good times should stay sold in bad 
times. In this regard I saw an an- 
nouncement in the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce on October 15, 1925, which 
read as follows: 

New York Branch Vetoes Latest 
Ford Plan. 

Dealers Urged to Insist on Down 
Payment of 25 or 33 per cent. 

“That the new Ford finance plan 
ealling for low down payments is 
not looked on with favor in the 
Greater New York district is 
evidenced by advices from the New 

(Continued on page 37) 
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AS AN AID 


Conditions have brought about a larger 
conception of its functions in our credit and 
economic system—variable discount rates 


RIGINALLY conceived as a system 

of elastic bank note issues and 
reserve credits to overcome the disabil- 
ities from which our banking system 
formerly suffered, the Federal Reserve 
banks, by force of the unprecedented 
conditions growing out of the World 
War, have had to form a larger concep- 
tion of their function in the country’s 
credit and economie system. This can 
best be defined as being to steady credit 
conditions, to give at all times a firm 
basis of strength and health to the 
country’s credit organization, and 
through the wise and intelligent exercise 
of this function to give steadiness, 
stability and strength to underlying bus- 
iness conditions. 

It-is more widely recognized now than 
ever before what a vital and shaping 
influence credit is throughout the whole 
economic. system. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that the good functioning of 
trade, agriculture, and industry can be 
greatly aided by good functioning of 
the Federal Reserve System. This 
means that the current productive in- 
dustry of the country shall be at all 
times supplied with the credit it needs 
from the Federal Reserve banks to meet 
its legitimate operating requirements on 
the lowest terms consistent with 
economic safety. 


This statement needs no extended ar- 
gument. 

But the American public does not yet 
fully understand that at times when in- 
dustry and trade through excessive 
optimism or speculative enthusiasm are 
getting into a state of feverish activity, 
they must not get the credit facilities of 
the Federal Reserve banks on terms so 


By A. C. MILLER 
Member of the Federal Reserve Board 


low as to encourage needless borrowing 
and invite inflationary developments. 
While credit wisely extended can do 
much in a healthful way to stimulate, 
the dangers of overstimulation can never 
safely be lost sight of. This is the 
philosophy of variable discount rates. 
There is a prejudice of long standing 
in the United States against variable 
discount rates. This prejudice consti- 
tutes one of the difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Reserve 
banks, The discount rates of Central 
banks are made to be moved. This is 
well understood in England, where the 


“"PHERE are times on an 
upward trend of indus- 
try when the intervention of 
the Federal Reserve System 
can stimulate a forward 
movement by maintaining a 
low rate,” Mr. Miller said 
recently in an address from 
which the accompanying 
article is taken, “and later on 
by an advance of rate restrain 
the speculative extension of 
industry and thus serve to . 
maintain a good condition of 
activity and prosperity. 

“The function of rate policy 
is thus at times to accelerate 
the flow of reserve credit by 
a rate that invites borrowing, 
and at other times to retard 
it by a rate that discourages 
undue resort to the facilities of 

-the Federal Reserve Banks.” 


Bank of England for decades has em- 
ployed the changeable discount rate with 
marvelous effect in giving stability to 
the British banking and credit system. 
The banking and business public there, 
before the World War, understood very 
accurately the basis of the Bank of 
England’s discount policy and the mean- 
ing of changes of the Bank’s official 
rates. There resulted from this a co- 
operation between the bank and the bus- 
iness public. The success of the British 
banking and credit system was largely 
due to this intelligent co-operation. 

We may expect that in time a similar 
situation will exist in the United States. 
As the Federal Reserve System itself 
more fully works out its guiding and 
operating principles and as these come 
to be understood and accepted by the 
business public, we may expect to see 
the prejudice against changes of dis- 
count rate and other methods of credit 
control overcome. The good function- 
ing of the Federal Reserve System will 
then be promoted by intelligent co- 
operation between the Federal Reserve 
banks and the general business public, 
and until this result is attained we are 


likely to suffer from hesitant or tardy . 


action in the matter of Federal Reserve 
discount policy. 

Time is the essence of success in 
matters of credit and curreney regula- 
tion by Central or Reserve banks. There 
are times on an upward trend of in- 
dustry when the intervention of the 
Federal Reserve System by suitable dis- 
count policy can stimulate a forward 
movement in industry by maintaining a 
low rate; and later on by an advance of 

(Continued on page 64) 
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REVIEWING PROGRESS OF SCHOOL 
SAVINGS IN LOS ANGELES 


The methods of a system that is proving satis- 
factory to an army of teachers, parents, and 
children from kindergarten to high school 


URING the last five years much has 

been written concerning the teach- 
ing of thrift in schools, but the majority 
of articles on this subject have dealt 
with individual wide awake financial in- 
stitutions enthusiastic educators or in- 
dividuals who have given their time, 
efforts, and money toward thrift detvelop- 
ment in their communities. 

It has remained, however, for a 
western city to inaugurate perhaps the 
“broadest” school savings system to 
date. By the term I refer to a plan 
satisfactory to a vast army of teachers; 
to a number of banks large and small; 
to parents, and finally to the children 
themselves, from the kindergarten pupil 
to the junior high school student. 

When the Los Angeles banks joined 
forces with the schools to install a prac- 
tical school savings plan in 1922, they 
had certain definite aims. There must 
be a correlation of thrift with other sub- 
jects, they said. The system must neither 
impose a physical burden upon the 
teachers, nor a financial one upon the 
schools. Every bank maintaining a 
savings or interest department must be 
accorded the opportunity to join in the 
work. 

The first step was the organization of 
the Los Angeles Banks School Savings 
Association. Eleven parent banks with 
sixty branches “rolled up their sleeves” 
for work. Each gave a sum in propor- 
tion to its savings deposits for working 
capital. An executive committee with 
one member from each bank governed 
the business of the Association. 

Expenses included the selection of 
offices centrally located, appointinent of 
a supervisor, the printing and distribu- 
tion of informative material to parents, 
and the purchase of 20,000 home safes. 

In October of this year the number of 
participating banks had increased to 28 
with 180 branches and the plan of 
financing the work was changed. Banks 
are now assessed on a basis of each 
school savings account opened. 

There are 161 elementary schools and 
13 junior high schools active in this 
movement. No organization has been 
attempted in the senior high schools to 
date. Individual’ pupils and groups are 
undoubtedly saving, but school author- 
ities have not as yet projected this par- 
ticular plan among the older children. 

In July the Los Angeles school 
children had saved and deposited in the 
banks $685,000 since the inauguration of 
the system. Aceounts fotaling 65,483 
had been opened. At that time approx- 





By PORTER ELIZABETH RITCHEY 





imately 50,000 accounts were active. 
When the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that this city receives thousands of 
visitors each year who place their 
children in the schools for but a limited 
period, the drop is understood. 

When the distribution of literature to 
parents’ began, the first folder issued on 
the subject bore the cover caption, “of 
great importance to parents.” Fhis 
proved the entering wedge into thousands 
of homes and established cordial rela- 
tions among parents, educators, and 
bank officials. 

The suggestions set forth in the book- 
let were these: 

Patterned on the home safe idea which 
has been popular for many years, 20,000 
school safes had been purchased by the 





sary for them to sign a detachable 
receipt which was part of the folder. 
This read as follows: 


INE ig carts dcacaser DATB ..cece 


RECEIVED FROM Los ANGELES BANKS 
ScHOOL SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


OnE SavINGs SAFE, NUMBER .......... 
PUPIL SIGN HERE ........ GRADE ...... 
PARENT SIGN HERE 
ADDRESS 
NOTE: 


PLEASE RETURN THIS CARD PROP- 
ERLY SIGNED BY YOUR PARENTS 
OR GUARDIAN TBO TEACHER, WHO 
WILL LEND YOU A HANDSOME 
SAFE FREE. 


On the reverse of this form the copy 
read : 

Notice To Principal and Teachers: 
Preserve until school savings bank 
aceount has been opened. Fill in and 
forward to the School Savings Depart- 
ment, 527 Title Insurance Building, at 








A group of officials of the Los Angeles Association on a recent visit to one of the schools. 


In the 


center is Ruth Roland, motion picture star, who has completed the film, ‘“‘Dollar Down’’, based 
upon thrift activities. Left to right: W. Espy Albig, deputy manager, A. B. A.; Mrs. Albig; Avery 


J. Gray, supervisor cf the Los Angeles Association; Chas. H. De 
J B. Monlux, deputy superintendent of schools; W. R. 
association; and Helen Watson Pearce, assistant superintendent of schools 


Roland; 


Los Angeles School Savings Association. 
These were to be “loaned” to school 
children under certain conditions. The 
keys remained in the possession of the 
banks. When one dollar or more had 
been deposited in the school safe, the 
depositor could take it to any member 
bank and open a regular savings 
account. 

In order to inject educational value 
into the plans to prevent destruction of 
the safe, and to win the co-operation of 
parents or guardians, it was made neces- 


; Miss May Gearhart; Miss 
‘orehouse, ex-president of the 


close of each school month. 


Bank Where School Savings 

Account was opemed .......cccceccccces 

Date of Opening Account .............. 

New Account or Transferred 
NOTE: 


This side not to be filled out by 
parents or pupil. 


This last information provides Saper- 
visor A. J. Gray of the Association and 
the members of the executive committee 
a check on results. The first distribution 


of folders brought immediate response, 
and has been followed by periodical dis- 
tribution since that time. 


The school savings accounts are ident- 
ical with all savings accounts carried by 
the banks. They receive the same con- 
sideration and rate of interest as the 
term accounts. 

There have been many added incen- 
tives to save. Children who achieve the 
saving of a dollar and pass through the 
formality of opening the safe at the 
bank, receive a savings button from the 
school principal. Honor insignia has 
been designed for class rooms in which 
all children have accounts. Visits are 
made to the bank and assemblies and 
entertainments are held where thrift is 
dramatized and becomes an understand- 
able thing to the smallest child. 

Today nearly 100,000 school safes are 
“in action.” On the accounts already 
opened in the banks there was an 
average balance of $10.46 in July 1925 
as against $7.51 in June, 1923. 

Many interesting sidelights may be 
thrown on this work. A supervisor was 
chosen who knows and likes children, 
and who spends the major portion of 
each day in the schools. The banks have 
been really active and they have given 
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ORTER ELIZABETH RITCH- 
EY writes from a wide ex- 
perience in the school savings 
field. First as teacher, next 
as director of war work and 
Patriotism in the Los Angeles 
schools, and then as assistant 
director of the Junior Red 
Cross in the Pacific division, 
she has viewed thrift at close 
range. 

Her work with the Savings 
Banks Association of New 
York State, and later as 
manager of the school savings 
work in Rochester, N. Y. under 
the Barrows Plan, has placed 
her in contact with much of 
this activity throughout the 
United States. 


the brain power and time of their pres- 
idents and other executives as well as 
financial support. At this writing, 
A. H. Thomas, junior vice president of 


* * * 


LOCKING ARMS, NOT HORNS, WITH 


the Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank, is president of the Association. 

The schools likewise have played their 
part. Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, super- 
intendent, has devoted many hours to 
preparation of letters and bulletins, and 
to visits in the schools. She has per- 
fected the detail of the system so that 
receipts, buttons and other equipment 
is handled methodically. 

The general public has been interested, 
too. Reeently Miss Ruth Roland, well 
known motion picture actress, invested a 
large sum of money in a thrift film and 
acted with the children. Her reasons for 
doing this were based upon her own 
success and the application of thrift 
principles to her life. 

Each year a thrift banquet is held 
which is attended by bankers, members 
of the Board of Education, principals 
of schools and others. It is a thrift 
get-together, and an occasion anticipated 
and enjoyed. 

Now the schools are to have a course 
of study in this subject. An outline has 
been compiled by Supervisor Gray with 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE PROSPECT’S PROBLEMS 


Savings copy that eliminates rea- 
sons for not saving will provide a 
shorter cut to the point of contact 


By C. E. AURACHER 


Advertising Manager, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


NE writer has said that savings is 

merely “delayed spending.” It is 
that and more. “Savings is postponing 
enjoyments for the present and being 
repaid, with interest, for so doing. Say 
ing is the conversion of temporary earn- 
ings into permanent income; bringing 
about a condition for the individual 
wherein he has two incomes,—one from 
his work, and one from the money he 
puts to work to earn interest for him. 


Let us cite an instance that presents 
a problem in saving. 

John and Mary Newlywed settle in 
a modest apartment immediately after 
a short, inexpensive honeymoon. Each 
had a savings account, started long ago, 
but when the bills were settled after 
their marriage, each savings account 
balance received a severe jolt. Their 
problem is how to build up the balances 
again in their accounts, under the pres- 
ent situation with its added expenses. 

They both know the value of saving 
money. Before they were married, they 
purchased for cash and it was easy to 
save from 10 to 20 per cent of their 
.ineomes. Now their savings are ex- 


hausted and at the same time they de- 
sire to purchase many new things. To 





Cc. E. AURACHER 


gratify this wish is to turn to install- 
ment buying, mortgage the future and 
forget about the benefits of tomorrow 


from building up a balance today in 
a savings account. 

They are merely one couple among 
hundreds to whom banks are directing 
advertising messages. These appeals 
for business urge people to save, by 
pointing out in figures the results from 
consistent saving and compound inter- 
est, by quoting thrift epigrams from 
famous men, by picturing the comforts 
and pleasures from banking regularly, 
by enlarging upon the satisfaction, free- 
dom and independence to be derived 
from a well developed savings account. 

John and Mary know these argu- 
ments, and have the desire to save. In 
fact, they do bank whenever they have 


‘anything to deposit; yet, many times, 


there is nothing remaining from the 
monthly income after the bills are paid. 
This unsatisfactory condition continues, 
and all the while they read savings ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers and re- 
ceive direct-by-mail literature from 
banks, all of which keeps keen their de- 
sire to save. However, they make no 
marked advance. Why? 


When we study savings advertising, 
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we discover that many banks have not 
hit upon the effective angles in savings 
The reasons are set forth in 
glowing words, the arguments are im- 
pressive and many times the copy is 
effective in producing 
But it appears that the majority of sav- 
ings accounts are opened, not because 
of the reasons set forth, but beeause of 
the elimination of reasons for not sav- 
ing, as worked out by the prospect him- 
self. 

When a bank assists a prospect or a 
customer to regulate his personal money 
matters so that a surplus remains from 
his income after all expenditures, it has 
eliminated one good reason why the 


copy. 


new business. 


prospect or customer should not save 
money. Men do not need to be told 
that they should save. The desire is 
instinetive, but human nature leads them 
to take the line of least resistance. 

A less amount of time, effort and ex- 
pense would influence people to open 
accounts if the energy directed 
trom another angle,—that is, against the 
prospect’s reasons for not opening an 
account. These are the things largely 
responsible for his inaction. There is 
a much shorter cut to the point of con- 
taet by locking arms with the prospect’s 
situation and problems rather than 
lockiug horns. 


were 


One prospect may not be acquainted 
at the bank,—usually people bank where 
they are acquainted. Perhaps the pros- 
pect is timid and know the 
routine of opening a savings account 
or may be uninformed as to where to 
go first when he enters the lobby. The 
bank may not be conveniently located 
for him. Possibly it is situated far 
from the place where he works and also 
where he lives. Place the bank con- 
veniently before the prospect and he 
does not have the reason of location for 
not saving. The “Bank at the Shop” 
plan is a solution of this problem in many 
eases, as well as branch offices. Bank- 
ing hours may be the prospect’s work- 
ing hours. Any inconvenience is a 
reason for not saving in his mind. 


does not 


He may think he cannot save regu- 
larly, or that small deposits are not 
worth while He may not know 
that the bank solicits joint  sav- 
ings accounts, and that his wife may 
deposit when his hours and work make 
it inconvenient for him. Home banks 
help customers to eliminate the reasons 
for not saving since they transplant the 
teller’s window, so to speak, into the 
home. Thus, money is saved that other- 
wise would never find its way to sav- 
ings accounts. Many depositors would 
not go to the bank to deposit a small 
sum, but do not hesitate to take their 
home bank to the teller even though they 
know it contains little. Then too, home 
banks save depositors many trips. The 
bank that keeps its home safes emptied 
regularly through a consistent follow- 


(Continued on page 48) 


ARTIST COMPLETES MURALS 
FOR DENVER BANK 


By KENFORD R. NELSON 


DENVER bank now has one of the 
most beautiful lobbies in the 
United States. The officers of the Colo- 
rado National Bank have spent half a 
million dollars to throw back its walls 
to accommodate 8,000 customers a day, 
and the foremost mural decorator in the 
west, Allen T. True, who was commis- 
sioned to paint the six group panels 
upon the upper walls, has nearly com- 
pleted his work. f 

The bank lobby is finished in ivory 
pink marble with two skylights of 
sweeping area sending the outer light 
through frosted glass to diffuse and fill 
the bank with a subdued glow. The 
ceiling is tessellated with sunken octag- 
onal inlays of old gold and sky. blue 
tints. 

Allen True, Denver artist, considered 
one of the finest painter of Indian scenes 
in America, is decorating the upper wall 
pane's, and doing it with distinction. 


He performs his work on a high scaf- 
folding behind canvas curtains. When 
he completes his sixth mural group, each 
of which is 15 feet high by 30 feet wide, 
a publie reception will be held. This 
will be early in 1926. In the photograph 
he is seen at work on the final painting. 

The theme of his work is Indian 
idealism and spirit, and the completed 
painting will symbolize the cycles of life 
as the primitive plains Indian lived it 
from youth to death, the cycle being 
one of the most notable sets of purely 
Indian decorations in America. The 
artist was given entire freedom in the 
selection and treatment of his subject. 

No type of mural work could be more 
appropriate to the walls of this western 
bank building than pictures of Indian 
life, for it was in those mountains and 
on those plains that the finest tribes of 
American Indians once roamed and 
fought. 





WHAT MACHINERY IS DOING TO 
REDUCE FARM COSTS 


The best way to measure develop- 
ment is in terms of what it has 
done for those who have used it 


By A. E. McKINSTRY 


Vice President, The International Harvester Company 


HE banker or business man who 

looks at farming from a disinter- 
ested point of view, often expresses the 
opinion that there hasn’t been much pro- 
gress in farming and that the farmer 
still uses the same old machines he used 
25, 30, or even 50 years ago. The man 
who holds this view has seen but one 
phase of farming, an altogether too 
familiar phase, it is true, and from it 
he has drawn the wrong conclusion and 
so passed judgment. 

What he has seen can be seen by any- 
one, even in some of our best agricul- 
tural sections. Considerable areas of 
this country are farmed in somewhat 
the same manner. America’s great 


staple, cotton, is largely produced by 
one-mule, one-man methods which have 
changed little since the Civil War. In 
some of the older sections of the United 
States one may find on many farms a 
line of equipment which has served the 
present owner and his father before him. 


It would not be fair to judge the 
manufacturing or mining industry by 
those shops or mines which are still 
using equipment of a past day, nor is 
it fair to judge agricultural develop- 
ment by the farms which still use out- 
of-date equipment. Such farms, taken 
by themselves, do not represent the pro- 
gress of the industry. On the other 
hand, they confess a lack of progress by 
not adopting the improved equipment 
which has been developed. The fact 
that one-eighth of the Illinois farms are 
still plowed with a walking plow is not 
an indication of lack of progress in the 
improvement of farm machines; nor is 
the fact that 90 per cent of the cows 
are milked by hand to be taken as proof 
that manufacturers of dairy equipment 
are now asleep. 

In considering the progress of the 
implement industry, it should be noted 
that there have been few new crops 
grown by American agriculture during 
the last quarter of a century requiring 
new lines of equipment. The problem 
has been largely one of improving old 
machines and developing additional ma- 
chines to reduce farm operating costs 
and heavy labor. 

Soy beans, a new and popular crop, 
has demanded a soy bean harvester, sev- 
eral models of which are now available, 
and the Kaffir corn-grower’s plea for a 
header to harvest his crop has been 
answered. 

As for one of the oldest and most 
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important crop-handling problems, that 
of picking cotton, reports now indicate 
that the century-long effort to design a 
practical mechanical picker is at last 
making some headway. 

To the man seeking signs of progress 
few things would be more instructive 
than a visit to a well-equipped dairy 
farm. It is not many years since the 
pitchfork and the three-legged stool 
were the only barn equipment, and then 
the cow was noted for her ability to 
drive the boy off the farm. Today on 
the best dairy farms the barns are well 
lighted and ventilated, equipped with 
sanitary steel stalls, swinging stanchions, 
drinking cups at the cows’ heads, highly 
developed feed and litter carriers, and 
electrically operated clippers and 
brushes. 

The cows are fed on engine-ground 
meal and engine-pumped water; they are 
milked by a motor or engine-driven 
sanitary milking machine, a develop- 
ment of the last decade. In 1912 there 
were less than 200 milking machines in 
use in this country, while twelve years 
later there were over 100,000. The milk 
is handled by a _ mechanically-driven 
cream separator, a vast improvement 


“TO INSURE increasing 

agricultural prosperity 
during our generation,” Mr. 
McKinstry says, “there must 
be a further reduction of farm 
operating costs and the only 
important factor which the 
farmer can control is the com- 
bined expense of labor and 
power. According to gov- 
ernment estimates, this factor 
is the greatest in the problem, 
representing about 60 per 
cent of operating costs. 

“The equipment industry 
is. fully meeting its responsi- 
bilities as the pilot of agricul- 
ture through engineering 
laboratories and workshops. 
It only remains to find a way 
to secure the more rapid and 
more general adoption of 
labor-saving and profit-mak- 
ing machinery which the 
industry has already made 
available.” 


over the machines of twenty-five years 
ago in skimming efficiency, sanitary fea- 
tures, and power requirements. 

Much of this progress has been stimu- 
lated by the development of the farm 
gas engine, electric light plant, and 
water system. The farm engine can 
rightfully be classed as a product of the 
last quarter century. Although gas 
engines are considerably older, the de- 
velopment of the farm engine did not 
take place until after the expiration of 
important patents in the nineties. 

The ensilage cutter has shown decided 
improvements based on scientific investi- 
gations which have been of great im- 
portance to agriculture. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin tests of all cutters 
offered have disclosed facts upon which 
manufacturers have been able to build 
machines of greater efficiency. 

The cistern and the shallow open well, 
and the old pump have given way to 
modern water systems made possible by 
the self-oiling windmill, the gas engine, 
electric motor, and the foree pump. 
Now there is hot and cold running water 
in the farm kitchen, the basement, and 
the bathroom, and a plentiful supply 
of pure water for the livestock. 

Probably no field offers greater evi- 
dence of improvement than the pump 
and the water supply system. At pres- 
ent there is a movement among the agri- 
cultural colleges to show the American 
farmer how to install running water in 
his home. Manufacturers have been 
ahead of the demand with windmills, 
hydraulic rams, and electric power for 
this job. 

The present-day lighting plant, a pro- 
duct of recent years, contrasts strongly 
with the collection of generator, engine 
and storage battery of 15 years ago 
which probably brought owners as much 
grief as comfort. More and more farm 
homes are being electrically equipped. 

It is interesting to note the natural 
results when modern equipment finds 
its place on the farm and in the home. 


. For istanee, following the installation 


of the lighting system, the hand washer 
and the wash tubs are replaced by 4 
power washer. The vacuum cleaner re- 
places the broom, and the electric iron 
the old flat iron. In comes an electric 
fan, and logically a better water system. 
As the electric lights are turned on in 
the home, the wall paper, the carpet, 
and the furniture that seemed quite 
satisfactory in the dim light of the kero- 








The Checking Account 
—the Check 


Every month 20,000,000 people are shown the great value 
of checking service. They are told about a new type 
bank check that is helping banks secure new business. 


VER 10,000 American banks have found 
two ways to help solve the unprofitable 
checking account. First they are benefiting 
in their localities from the effect of a tremen- 
dous national advertising campaign. New 
depositors are being created. Old accounts 
are increasing in size and becoming several 
times more valuable. 


Second, they are turning the check from 
amr expense into a business-building tool by 
a new type check, called Super-Safety. 


The message of this advertising campaign 
is the practical value of checking service— 
“The 8 ways in which a checking account 
makes money go farther.” A powerful ap- 
peal that is bringing back thousands of letters. 


The expense of handling the small account 
is explained and why a service charge is 
justified. 

Then the tremendous value 
of Super-Safety bank checks 


alteration is pointed out. To know how valu- 
able a business-getting tool this proves to be, 
simply read the letters from banks who have 
featured this extra point of service. For in- 
stance, one bank opened 12,000 new accounts 
in 15 days. Others have received results 
equally amazing. 

Here is a plan not merely based on theory, 
but proved successful by actual experiments. 


So that banks may get the maximum bene- 
fit from this tremendous program actual ad- 
vertisements have been prepared which 
banks may now use in their own local papers. 
They are the work of some of the best known 
advertising brains in America. With them 
come various tested plans which have helped 
others build business. 


Let us send you information showing what 
they will accomplish for your bank. You 
will want to file this data for permanent 
reference. Write now. 


protected against fraudulent 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 


THE TODD COMPANY 
5947 So. State St., Chicago 


Business-Building Merchandise for Banks 
CHICAGO 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect depositors against check fraud. 
They are made of the safest check paper supplied by any bank. 


BANK CHECY 


This eagle design identi- 

fies Super-Safety Checks 

— safest supplied by any 
bank. Look for it! 


New York Rochester Denver Dallas 
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sene lamp lose their attractiveness, and 
then follow new household furnishings 
of every description. With a better sys- 
tem of sanitation comes a higher stan- 
dard of living, all set in motion by pro- 
ducts of this industry. 

High-pressure spraying equipment, 
made possible through the perfection of 
the small gas engine, contrasts strangely 
with the old hand-power, low-pressure 
sprayers of not so long ago. Power 
dusting apparatus for cotton, fruit, and 
vegetable crops is a very recent develop- 
ment of great importance. Seeding 
equipment, manure spreaders, motor 
trucks, and countless other products are 
receiving the constant attention of the 
best engineering talent available. 

For handling corn, machines have 
been devised by which the hand work, 
which persisted longer in harvesting this 
crop than any other except cotton, can 


be entirely eliminated. The corn binder 
has been available for many years, but 
for the man who had an extensive acre- 
age and wanted only the corn, some- 
thing had to be provided to take the 
place of the hand pickers and the old 
bang board. The corn picker has met 
that requirement. 

To lower the cost of growing corn, 
there was great need for a faster method 
of cultivating than was provided by the 
one-row riding cultivator. This indus- 
try has perfected the two-row cultivator, 
so efficient that with it a boy can do 
as much as two men with older types of 


machines. 


The grain farmer has been equally 
well served. With the perfection of the 
binder, the grower of small grains prob- 
ably thought that his harvesting prob- 
lems were at an end. Here again chang- 
ing conditions have made further -de- 


VARIED SERVICE OF THE 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 


In addition to safeguarding loans of the bank, infor- 
mation is also secured for correspondent banks, 
commercial depositors, and even non-customers 


By JANE WILLETT 
First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


hes primary duty of the credit de- 
partment is the safeguarding of the 
bank’s loans, accomplished by careful 
and systematic analysis of financial 
statements, periodical bank and trade 
investigations, studies of business condi- 
tions, direct contact with borrowers and 
frequent conferences of the loaning 
officers. 

In addition to this function, however, 
the credit department of a large city 
bank renders many services to its cor- 
respondents and customers and even to 
others who have no claim upon the in- 
stitution except that of business 
courtesy. 

A service which is part of the daily 
work is the exchange of information 
concerning mutual customers. Banks 
have recently developed a more liberal 
attitude along this line. Formerly the 
banker would not express himself def- 
initely regarding such matters as credit 
lines and the extent of borrowings, but 
now the credit letter usually cites the 
line, the amount owing and other 
details of value to the credit grantor. 

In addition ta this, the larger banks 
furnish each other valuable assistance 
by the selection of commercial paper 
names for investment of surplus funds, 
giving their views on the figures, out- 
lining the results of their own investiga- 
tions and stating experience with and 
opinion of the risk. 

Another daily service is the invest- 


ment of surplus funds of outlying insti- 
tutions in ‘commercial paper. Often 
country banks specify only the amount 
to be invested and leave the selection of 
names, maturity and rate of return en- 
tirely to the discretion of the city bank. 
Under these cireumstances the paper 
is purchased from brokers under an 
option period of seven to ten days and 
is forwarded direct to the buying bank 
which remits to the broker for the pro- 


ge accompanying article, 
which is one of.a series 
on the practical work of the 
credit department, points out 
in a clear and concise manner 
the many services that this 
department of the bank can 
render to customers and 
correspondents. 


The majority of these re- 
quests are handled of course 
for other banks and for com- 
mercial customers, although 
credit inquiries are received 
from practically every source. 

Miss Willet’s next article 
concluding the series will 
discuss the methods of con- 
densing information for ready 
reference. 
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velopment necessary. The planting of 
large areas to grain and the expense in- 
volved in the usual methods of harvest- 
ing demanded faster work. 

The eight-foot binder, long supposed 
to be the last word in binder construe- 
tion, is being replaced on many farms 
where power is available by the ten- 
foot power-drive binder with which one 
man ean eut thirty-five acres a day. A 
still further development has been the 
perfection of the small harvester- 
thresher, or combine. This machine is 
a product of the last few years, and it 
has made a tremendous reduction in 
labor and harvesting costs. 

The small thresher with all attach- 
ments is a development of the last fif- 
teen years. That is has been_weleomed 
everywhere is evidenced by the inereas- 
ing proportion of these outfits over the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ceeds. Pending delivery of the paper, 
a letter of advice covering the names 
purchased, amount, rate and maturity 
is sent to the correspondent. If it is 
the initial purchase, a transcript of in- 
formation from the file of the city bank 
giving the line of business, a review of 
the financial statement, and the results 
of investigations in banking and trade 
circles, is furnished. The broker is then 
requested to send with the note a copy 
of a recent statement of the maker. 

In other cases the outlying bank pre- 
fers to make its own purchases direct 
from the broker, and to seek the opinion 
of its city correspondent as io the names 
selected. If it has a substantial amount 
of surplus funds to iuvest in this 
manner, revision and reviewing of in- 
formation may be necessary by the city 
bank. Sometimes prejudice against a 
particular line of business “disqualifies 
a name in one period until conditions 
change and there is, no objection to 
earrying a block of the paper, or an 
improved financial position of a concern 
and a favorable checking overcome pre- 
vious adverse opinion. Perhaps the city 
bank has not been buying much commer- 
cial paper and its files are not up-to-date 
on the issues submitted. In any event, 
the current standing must be ascertained 
before a worth while expression of 
opinion can be tendered. The same care 
is given to revision for this purpose as 
the city bank would give to names for 
its own investment. : 

Offerings are sometimes made at rates 
above the current market for the best 
grade of paper and the additional 
income appeals to the country banker. 
The city credit department can render 
service by impressing upon the banker 
in the outlying districts the necessity of 
confining his purchases to names which 
carry @ proper return and to take no 
undue hazards for the sake of an addi- 
tional quarter or half per cent. If a 
concern must pay more than others for 


(Continued on page 86) 





HOW SEVEN FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 
WIN FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 


This California bank maintains a reg- 
ular department for each nationality 
and renders many helpful services 


HEN a= youth from _ Irkutsk, 

Siberia, decided recently to enter 
the University of California, he would 
have been quite handicapped, in view 
of the disrupted foreign relations of the 
Soviet, had it not been for Cyprian Sha- 
nowsky, head of the Russian department 
of the Bank of Italy. Mr. Shanowsky 
performed for this young man the serv- 
ices that ordinarily would be the task 
of the Russian consul. When I talked 
with Mr. Shanowsky recently, the bank’s 
Russian department had just finished 
making a translation into English of the 
youth’s diploma from the Irkutsk 
Mechanical and Industrial School and of 
his application for entrance to the 
University of California. 

As head of this department Mr. 
Shanowsky often steps in and performs 
all sorts of unusual services for his 
countrymen and by this procedure has 
secured some 6000 Russian accounts. 
His department is only one of seven 
foreign departments which the bank has 
established. And while he may go 
farther than most of the others in the 
matter of providing unusual services, 
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By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


that is only because of the exceptional 
situation of Russia at the present time. 
The theory on which he conducts the 


Russian department is the same as that. 


on which all seven of the foreign de- 
partments are operated. Each performs 
whatever services its own countrymen 
seem to need the most, providing they 
can be performed by a bank. 

In its early days the Italian “depart- 
ment” was virtually the bank itself. The 
1920 census figures were the inspiration 
which led directly to the establishment 
of the.six other foreign departments. 
An analysis of its aceounts at that time 
showed that 15 per cent of the Bank of 
Italy’s accounts were in the names of 
Italians. The census figures showed that 
in California were many other im- 
portant racial groups, which it was 
thought might appreciate special service 
adapted te their special needs just as had 
the bank’s Italian customers. Among 
other racial groups, the census figures 
showed that, besides 88,504 Italians, 
California had 27,224 Russians, 24,609 
Portugese, 19,564 Chinese, 11,000 
Spanish, 10,654 Slavonians-and 10,313 
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A Nuestros Clientes 
~ 
Cada dia que pasa, marca un 
aumento ca la grandeza y fuerza 
de la més grande institucion ban 
caria del Ocste 
A nuestros clientes y amigos de 
habla castellana, que han contri 
buido a este brillante y halagador 
resultado, con su patronato con 
stante y decidido, y con la valiosa 
tecomendacién, que de nuestros 
Servicios hacen a sus amigos, les 
eAviamos Nucstrus agradecumicntos 
mas sinceros, y les descamus un 
Prospero y [eliz ate 


Bank of Italy 


Booklets printed for three of the seven ey departments of the bank of Italy. Each gives valu- 
mn 


able information on immigration subjects 


addition to a pace ms Fy the institution and a des- 


cription of the various services avai 
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Greeks. 

To reach these different groups the 
bank has organized a special depart- 
ment to meet the needs of each one. 
Some idea of what a virgin field for 
cultivation has been discovered is indi- 
cated by a recent incident typical of many 
which might be mentioned. Not long 
ago the manager of one of the depart- 
ments made a trip to a district where a 
large number of his countrymen were 
employed. He came back with $90,000 
in eash deposits. 

The policy from the start has been to 
do something more for each group than 
the hiring of a clerk who could serve as 
an interpreter. In charge of each de- 
partment has been placed a man who 
was actually born in the country in 
question, and one who has standing and 
prestige among his countrymen, as well. 
He is not supposed to be a banker neces- 
sarily, but he is a man who has the con- 
fidence of his countrymen, and an under- 
standing of their needs and difficulties 
in a strange country. 

Here is a list of the foreign depart 
ments and of the men who head them: 
Italian department, A. Pedrini, vice 
president; Chinese department, N. Y. 
Yue; Russian department, Cyprian 
Shanowsky; Slavonian department, 
Anton Pilkovich; Spanish department, 
Basil Metropolous; Portugese depart- 
ment, Judge J. G. Mattos. 

Except that each tries to fit itself to 
the needs of its own race, there is no 
fixed manner for the operation of the 
departments. The variety of modes of 
occupation and places of residence of 
the various groups suggest one reason 
why the manner of conducting each de- 
partment must have its own special char- 
acteristics. The Italians, Portugese and 
Chinese are to a large extent engaged in 
fruit and produce growing, dairying and 
ranching. The Slavs and a considerable 
part of the Italians and Russians are 
to be found in mining and power de- 
velopment camps. A considerable part 
of the Russians are in the cities, and 
the Greeks are almost all urbanites. And 
so it goes. 

In general the heads of the foreign 
departments spend most of their time 
outside the bank, soliciting business, ex- 
plaining to their countrymen the broad 
scope of the bank’s services. But much 
work is also done by mail. N. Y. Yue, 
in charge of the Chinese department, 
has developed a banking-by-mail service 
for his countrymen to which they have 

















taken kindly. All of the departments 
have considerable correspondence. The 
actual banking is done of course at the 
regular windows. But each department 
directs its countrymen to some office of 
the bank where there is at least a clerk 
who ean serve as interpreter if there is 
such need. For example, most of the 
Chinese business in San Francisco is 
transacted at the bank’s Montgomery 
street office which is near Chinatown. 
Here are to be found Chinese 
tellers. 

Each is really a new business depart- 
ment for its particular nationality, and 
most of them have their headquarters at 
the bank’s head office where all the helps 
are made available. 

Because of the unsettled conditions in 
Russia Mr. Shanowsky in charge of the 
Russian department has found oppor- 
tunities of being of unusual service to 
his countrymen. Because of his training 
as secretary of the Russian consulate 
under the imperial government he knows 
how to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

In 1923 the Russian department had 
a special opportunity to. be of service 
when some.2000 refugee officers of the 
Imperial Russian army arrived from 
Siberia. For a time the department was 
transformed into an employment service, 
and heroie effort was made to get these 
people, first, anything to do that would 
provide them with food and lodging. It 
was not an easy task, so unsuited had 
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N THE NOVEMBER issue, 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
published Mr. Heuchling’s 
third and concluding article 
of his series on advertising 
methods to reach the foreign- 
born. 

These articles aroused a 
great deal of interest and we 
are glad this month to pre- 
sent Mr. Clark’s article on 
the personalized service ren- 
dered by the Bank of Italy. 
It follows logically and cites 
a practical example that offers 
additional suggestions. A 
close-up of the sub-depart- 
ments of the Bank of Italy 
will serve as a magnifying 
glass in showing possibilities 
for development in other 
localities. 


been their training for the occupations 
of the work-a-day business world. For 
example, there was a former general who 
was aided in getting a job as a janitor. 
And later on, after he had begun to 
attain some flueney in the use of the 
English language, he was helped to get 
work as a tracer in a drafting office. 
He now holds a much better position in 
a drafting office in Chicago. 


‘Mr. Shanowsky corresponds with 


CAROL SINGING IN THE 
BANKING LOBBY 


How the glee club of a Chicago 
bank emphasizes the thought 
of Christmas in a unique way 


F all the customs that have come 

down through the ages, none is 
more beautiful than that of carol sing- 
ing at Christmas time. From the days 
of chivalry, when the feudal lords were 
roused by the songs of faithful retain- 
ers, when through the forests the carol- 
lers wandered with red cloaks and lan- 
terns to sing under the windows of the 
great houses, down to the present, carol 
singing has carried a charm all its own. 
The custom is being revived more and 
more by school children, church choirs, 
choral societies and other musical or- 
ganizations. In music comes the true 
spirit of the Christmas tide; the sweet 
peace, and the joy of loving and giving 
—the candle lighted window and the 
Christmas carol go hand in hand. 


With the organization of the Women’s 
Glee Club of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company in Chicago, came the 
dream of singing Christmas carols over 
the entire bank. Would people-like our 





dream? Would they listen in such a 
place as a bank? They would and they 
did. We gathered in thé middle of the 
vast floor of the savings department, and 
as the first notes of “Joy to the World” 
rang out, the crowds, who had stopped 
to see what all those women were going 
to do, began to thicken; employes hur- 
ried to get closer; tenants of the build- 
ing packed the open doorways; yet over 
all was the expectant hush of a busy 
world, stopped in its mad rush to listen 
for a moment and pay tribute to the 
spirit of Christmas. As the last notes of 
“Silent Night, Holy Night” died away, 
there was a moment of silence before 
the enthusiastic applause of the listeners 
testified their appreciation that the 
“money changers” of the world recog- 
nized the value of the aesthetie as well 
as the material things of life. 


The seene was practically the same 
on all the floors. One department had 
a Christmas tree and we gathered around 
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American 


consular offices in every 
country. Whenever he learns of 
Russians who are planning to come to 
California he gets in touch with them 
and is able to help them in going through 
the necessary formalities to comply with 
immigration regulations. If a Russian 
who has become a natura'ized American 
citizen wants to visit his native country 
he helps to get the necessary permission 
from the Soviet government, as well as 
aiding with the formalities required by 
our government. He helps his country- 
men to secure refunds from steamship 
companies. He transmits money to 
Russia for them. And not a day passes 
but what his department is ca’led upon to 
serve as interpreter in business transac- 
tions and in all sorts of cases. 

Several of the departments perform a 
much appreciated service in helping their 
countrymen to secure their wives or 
fiances from abroad. In all the depart- 
ments except one, the Chinese, whenever 
a new account is opened it is ascertained 
whether or not the person who opens it 
is an American citizen. If not, he is told 
that he can’t do anything in America 
unless he is a citizen, and the bank helps 
him to take out his first papers. Then 
his name is filed away and comes up 
again when it is time* to apply for 
second papers. If it’s a savings account 
this affords the bank a good opportunity 
to suggest other things that may be in 
order. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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it to sing. a 

The whole thing was planned as a 
surprise, but the seeret leaked out, of 
course,—still the mystery spirit of the 
season was there. This year, we hope 
the men’s elub, which has been in ex- 
istence much longer than we, will join 
us in the earols. 

This is a thing any, bank can do— 
whether it has organized glee clubs or 
not. There are always musicians among 
the workers of any large force, and they 
would be glad to gather together under 
the leadership of one who knows music, 
te work over some of the carols they 
know best, to bring them into usable 
shape—and with the old songs, to learn 
to work together in a new way. An in- 
strument is much help for rehearsal, 
but not necessary as they will sing un- 
accompanied over the building, so prac- 
tice that way is best. (A pitch pipe 
will furnish the keynote and from that 
they can start their song.) It is better 
to take familiar ones and do them well, 
rather than take ones less known, since 
the majority of inexperienced singers are 
a little shaky about singing unaccom- 
panied. Also, people as a whole, love 
to hear the familiar songs. 

Wouldn’t it be glorious to know that 
many of the others in this busy world 
of finance were taking a few minutes 
from their work to emphasize the beauti- 
ful thought of the Christmas season? 


THROUGH THE “SHOW ME” STATE 
WITH A CARLOAD OF BANKERS 


Highlights of a trip to a group of group 
meetings—The problems discussed, contests held, 
entertainment, and the “Marvels of Cooperation” 


BURST of applause came from the 
convention room, which was fold- 
ing-doored off from the lobby. A stout 
lady who has given up hope, for she 
has quit powdering her nose or count- 
ing her chins, was sweeping into the 
dining room for lunch. She heard the 
burst of applause and turned to the 
meek Jiggs beside her and snapped: 

“Hear them bankers in there, Jim? 
They’ve hit on a new way to dig money 
outa the sufferin’ public. Hear ’em 
cheer? That’s the only thing they’d 
cheer about.” 

That woman was voicing the old time 
feeling about banking. The public 
didn’t know any better—that is, the 
mass that didn’t know about banking. 
They thought a banker was a merciless 
Shylockian moneygrabber, never stop- 
ping to think that the reason he didn’t 
make sentimental loans and bets on 
lame ducks was that he was handling 
the public’s money and had to give an 
account of his stewardship any moment, 
and had to have the stew right there to 
deliver hot when ordered. 

But the burst of applause was just 
the opposite to what the many-chinned 
dame was surmising. It was Group 4 
of the Missouri Bankers Association 
crowding the parlors of the Hotel Snapp 
at Excelsior Springs in that state, and 
they were cheering an outlay of money, 
not an income. A team of farm boys 
was demonstrating how they raise pota- 
toes in Missouri, how they get more 
potatoes and bigger ones to the acre. 
They were showing how to bring up a 
potato in the way it should grow, how 
to keep it unspotted from the world, 
free from eezema, adenoids and the po- 
tato-bug that filled my youth with 
horror. 

Every bank is contributing to prizes, 
and the whole Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion is backing these inter-county con- 
tests, in co-operation with the Univer- 
sity of Missouri College of Agriculture. 
The bankers are offering this year 16 
awards or prizes aggregating $1600 to 
the winning teams over the state. 

A few days before at St. Louis, in 
the meeting of Group 5 including 21 
counties, we had listened while two boys 
of the winning team over there in to- 
mato-growing demonstrated how they 
grow wonderful tomatoes. These teams 
surprised us with their clear explana- 
tions, and their ability to answer ques- 
tions from the audience. 

A Pullman car loaded to the roof 
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By RALPH PARLETTE 


with association officers, bank officials 
and other financial men had traveled 
over the state, attending the eight group 
conventions on four successive days in 
each week, and glad-handing with the 
brethren of the various groups who 
gathered for the one-day convention in 
each district. 

Each day we had been going up to 
the convention hall in the forenoon and 


RALPH PARLETTE 


hearing reports from the counties, then 
some addresses, then gathering around 
tables for a luncheon tendered by the 
local group. Then the afternoon pro- 
gram, and later a dinner somewhere and 
a dance. We went into fine homes, some 
of them with rare art treasures—the 
local banker is proud of his home. We 
ate roast chicken, squab, frozen frappe 
and fried ice cream. 


” ” 7 * 


T was an interesting and important 

carload of “doughboys.” Hon. C. E. 
French, state commissioner of finance; 
was with us the entire two weeks. The 
bankers know him all over the state as 
“Cliff.” He’s a Gibraltar of serious- 
ness, but he likes it. Then there were 


_the state officers—President E. E. Amick 


of the First National Bank of Kansas 
City; Vice President W. W. Pollock, 
North Missouri 
Mexico; Treasurer Edward Buder, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; 


Trust Company of, 


and Secretary W. F. Keyser of Sedalia. 

St. Louis nearly filled the car. The 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company had 
three representatives—Guy C. Phillips, 
A. W. Huey and Dale Graham. The 
Federal Reserve Bank had two—KE. C. 
Adams and Mr. Gregory. The First 
National Bank had B. 8S. Gabbert and 
F. C. Hunt. The Liberty Central Trust 
Company had W. C. Cornett and F. E. 
Gunter. The National City Bank had 
Clarenee Johnson and W. M. Stone. 
The National Bank of Commerce had 
F. J. Paro, L. G. LaBarge and R. T. 
M¢Nally. Elmer Kleinschmidt repre- 
sented the State National Bank; L. G. 
Desobry, the Broadway Trust Company; 
and QO. J. Lloyd, the Federal Land Bank. 
Whitaker and Company had Charles 
Seudder and F. G. Antoine. Charles 
J. Zemmerer represented the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation; W. H. 
Mannheim, Francis Brothers and Com- 
pany; and H. J. Karraker, Lewis W. 
Thompson and Company. 

The National Stockyards National 
Bank, over in Illinois, sent three—W. 
H. Land, J. W. Minton and H. W. 
Kramer. Kansas City was represented 
by F. B. Brady of the Commerce Trust 
Company. Chicago sent Fred N. Naber 
of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, and New York sent Frank 
M. Totten of the Chase National Bank. 
And the writer of this. And Walter, 
the faithful porter. 

We covered the state in eight group 
meetings. Group Six, 16 counties, met 
in Cape Girardeau; Group Five, 21 
counties, in St. Louis; Group Seven, 
21 counties, in Springfield; and Group 
Eight, 9 counties, in Joplin. The fol- 
lowing week the other four were held— 
Group One, 14 counties, in Edina; 
Group Two, 9 counties, in Chillicothe; 
Group Three, 11 counties, in St. Joseph; 
and Group Four, 14 counties, in Ex- 
celsior Springs. 

+ * o + 

USED to think that bankers roll in 
money, and was astounded to hear 

the reports of the slender margins of 
profit in banking. At the first meeting, 
President Harris of the Cape Girardeau 
First National Bank, showed a tabula- 
tion revealing that. banks make less 
money in proportion to the capital in- 
vested than any of a long line of com- 
mon services to the public. His list was 
topped by commodity brokers making 
a percentage of 60.73. Iron and steel 
eame next with 32.73; foodstuffs, 29.90; 
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Chevrolet's ~* 
Greatest Year 


_ a h a l f Never before has any 


e » manufacturer of gear- 

l shift automobiles even 

mm ] ] n approached Chevrolet’s 

) ° total production this 

Cars in year of over a half mil- 
19 2 cs lion cars. . 

Chevrolet is the world’s 


largest builder of cars 
with modern three- 
speed transmissions—a - 
position won and being - 
held by providing high 
quality at low cost. 








CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


for Economical Transportation 
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Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisere 
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clothing and dry goods, 36.37; garages, 
24.32; druggists, 22.27; department 
stores, 20.83; hotels, 19.24; savings 
banks, 18.85; and commercial banks at 
the bottom of the list, making 8.48 per 
cent on their investment. 

So many people think that when they 
deposit $50 or $100 in a bank, they have 
done the bank a favor, and that is one 
of the reasons why the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association entered upon a campaign 
of public education about banks and 
banking. Dale Graham, publicity man 
and bright young comer, prepared a set 
of nine leaflets telling in a few words 
with cartoons what a bank can and ean- 
not do. The state association is dis- 
tributing the set at cost of printing. The 
plan is to distribute them in the com- 
munities. One leaflet tells about “A 
Bank’s Place in a Community”; another 
tells “Who Owns the Banks?”; another, 
“How a Bank Makes Money’; and 
others, “How Credit is Granted”; 
“What Determines Interest Rates”; 
“The Facts about the Overdraft’; “The 
Journey of a Bank Check”; and “The 
World’s Cheapest Bookkeeper.” The 
last tells why there should be a service 
charge. 


“The World’s Cheapest Bookkeeper” 
tells it this way: “WANTED—Book- 
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N the acceptance of a life insurance 

policy, as a pledge for the security 
of a loan or other indebtedness, a bank 
should exercise great care in protecting 
its right to the proceeds of the policy 
as against a named beneficiary therein. 
In other words, a bank, for its own pro- 
tection, should be very sure that the 
form of the pledge makes its right to 
the proceeds of the policy superior to 
the rights of a named beneficiary, in 
the event of the death of the pledgor. 

For if this is not done, and the man- 
ner of making the pledge still leaves 
intact the rights of a named beneficiary 
in the policy, the bank may find upon 
the death of the pledgor that it holds 
a worthless security, since the bene- 
ficiary may be in a position to demand 
the proceeds of the policy. The pos- 
sible danger to a bank in a situation 
of this kind is illustrated in the South 
Carolina ease of Barron vs. Liberty 
National Bank, 128 S. E. 414, which 
arose under the following facts. 

In this case Charles H. Barron held 
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keeper and treasurer, must be capable 
of handling funds and_ rendering 
monthly statement; must furnish own 
safe and guarantee safety of money; 
must furnish necessary books, station- 
ery, ete. 
month.” 

That is what a customer requests when 
he asks a bank to open an account with 
$100! And there was much talk about 
the injustice of the man who deposits 
a check and then checks against it be- 
fore the bank ean get hold of the money. 
If he should push a note without in- 
terest and security under the teller’s 
window, he would be rejected; but he 
virtually borrows that much money 
without interest or security when he 
checks immediately against a deposited 
check. Bankers have been too fearful 
of offending a customer to tell him 
about these things, but their slim profits 
now are bringing them to the general 
conclusion that a service charge must 
be made where the average for the 
month falls below a certain sum, just 
to help pay the cost of handling the ac- 
count. 

Why make the few big paying ac- 
counts in a bank carry the load of non- 
profitable small accounts? One St. 
Louis banker told me it cost his institu- 
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PROTECTING THE BANK IN LOANS 


Salary to start, 42 cents a - 


tion $26,000 above the interest, : just to 
carry the small accounts, which forced 
the service charge. 
* * * * 
] MET some mighty interesting men 
on the tour. One of them was 
“Bunch” MeDaniel, head of the Union 
National Bank of Springfield, whose 
vice president is Mr. Trimble, former 
state association president. “Bunch” 
(W. B. MeDaniel he is on letterheads) 
was the hero of that sensational bank 
run when the airplane flew from St. 
Louis with a load of money, and other 
planes were cranking up to come from 
Kansas City and elsewhere with more. 
That got into all the front pages, but 
the fact is, the planes didn’t stop the 
run. “Bunch’s’ nerve and character 
stopped it on Saturday, and the plane 
didn’t arrive till Monday. 

When the stampede began “Bunch” 
jumped on a table before the excited 
throng and told them that there was 
plenty of money in the bank and every- 
body would be paid that could get to 
the windows before midnight closing. 
Presently the scare died down and de- 
positors wanted to put back the money 
they had taken out. 


I found myself between two mighty 
(Continued on page 87) 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The form of pledge should make 
its rights to proceeds of the policy 
superior to those of beneficiary 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


a life insurance policy in the sum, of 
$10,000 which was payable to his wife 
if living upon the date of his death, 
otherwise payable to his estate. This 
policy, to quote from the written 
opinion of the trial court, provided, 
among other things, as follows: 

“In the application for insurance, 
the insured reserves ‘the right, without 
the consent of the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries, to receive any benefits, exer- 
cise every right, and enjoy every privi- 
lege conferred upon the insured by the 
policy.’ and also reserves ‘the right to 
change the beneficiary from time to 
time, if the policy or any interest. 
therein be not assigned.*** ; 

“On the second page of the policy 
it is provided; ‘When,’ as in this ease, 
‘the right of revocation has been re- 
served, the insured may at any time, 
while the policy is in force, by written 
notice to the company change the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries under this policy, 
subject to any previous assignment; 
such change to take effect upon indorse- 





ment of same on this policy by the com- 
pany, whereupon all rights of the former 
beneficiary or beneficiaries shall cease’.” 

While this policy was in foree Barron 
pledged it to the Liberty National Bank 
as collateral security for his note in 
the sum of $9,550. Following this 
Barron died, and the named beneficiary, 
Daisy S. Barron his wife, brought the 
instant action against the insurance 
company and the Liberty National 
Bank for the proceeds of the policy. 
The insurance company paid the value 
of the policy into court, and the cause 
proceeded against the Liberty National 
Bank as defendant, by virtue of its 
claim to the proceeds of the policy un- 
der its pledge. 


Now, at this point, it may be noted 
that when the policy was pledged the 
insurance company was not notified of 
any intention or attempt to change the 
beneficiary. The pledge, or assignment, 
was signed by Barron alone, and his 
wife neither joined in it nor knew of 
it during his lifetime. Neither was the 













pledge made in the form prescribed in 
the policy. For the above reasons the 
plaintiff took the position that her 
rights under the policy had not been 
affected and that she was entitled to 
the proceeds of the policy. 

In defense to this the bank contended 
that Barron in making the pledge 
acted under the reserved rights in the 
application and policy; and in so doing 
acted for both himself and the named 
beneficiary in the policy; that the note 
for which the policy was pledged as 
security had not been paid, and it there- 
fore claimed the right to payment out 
of the insurance policy pledged. 

On this state of facts the question was 
then presented as to whether or not the 
assignment to the bank cut off the rights 
of the wife under the policy. In pass- 
ing upon. this question the trial court, 
among other things, said: 

“The overwhelming weight of authori- 
ties support the position that the bene- 
ficiary named in the insurance policy 
has an interest in the policy that can 
only be divested by a strict compliance 
by the insured with the provisions of 
the policy regulating a change of bene- 
ficiary.*** There having been no at- 
tempt to comply with the provisions 
of the policy as to change of bene- 
ficiary, the interest of the beneficiary 
named therefor has clearly not been 
affected.*** 

“The pledge of the insurance policy 
by the insured, Charles H. Barron, even 
though it might be regarded as a suffi- 
cient assignment of the proceeds of the 
policy to bar the insured or his repre- 
sentatives, can at most affect the contin- 
gent interest of the insured, and ean- 
not be regarded as a request to change 
the beneficiary so as to affect or impair 
the rights of the beneficiary named in 
the policy.***” 

The trial court thereupon rendered 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff 
beneficiary. From this judgment the 
bank prosecuted an appeal to the South 
Carolina Supreme Court, and here in 
affirming this judgment, witn however 
one justice dissenting, the court, in part 
said: 

“The right to change the beneficiary 
according to the terms of the policy, 
while a reserved right, was obliged to 
be accomplished in the manner set 
forth in the policy. If the reserve 
clause set forth above gave Barron ab- 
solute control of the policy, then the 
method of changing the beneficiary by 
written notice and indorsement amounts 
to nothing, and may as well have been 
omitted. 

“Both clauses must be read together, 
and the reserve clause relates only to 
privileges, ete., conferred upon him by 
the policy. One of these was the right 
to change the beneficiary only in the 
manner prescribed. As this was not, 
done, we see no reason in law why the 
plaintiff should be deprived of her 
rights as beneficiary under the policy.” 
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Located in this center of industry,and 
closely allied with it, The Union Trust 
Company is advantageously situated to 
handle any banking requirement quickly. 
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LEGAL DECISIONS THAT WILL 
INTEREST THE BANKER 


Notes held as collateral security—Statu- 
tory liens vs. duly registered liens— 
The right of a town to repudiate its bonds 


¢¢]’M in the hole, and it looks as if 
I’d have to pull the hole in after 
me,” Marshall Ferry averred. 
Director Henry Folkins of the Roscoe 
State Bank received this abrupt an- 
‘nouncement without any appearance of 
conscious concern. 
“Everybody has his trouble in these 


stirring days and then some,” Folkins © 


observed. 

“Yes, but I’m liable to pull the Roscoe 
State Bank in with me,” Ferry sug- 
gested. 

“Well, that’s a horse of another color,” 
Folkins admitted, “but how does it come 
about?” 

“It’s like this, and I can give you the 
layout in a few words,” Ferry began. 
“You see, when I started in the hotel 
business your bank staked me to the in- 
significant sum of $5,000, and—” 

“And you’ve paid it all back but 
$1500, or thereabouts,” Folkins sug- 
gested. 

“And that’s the hardest nut to crack 
of all,’ Ferry contended, “for the hotel 
business has gone to eternal smash in the 
last 6 months, the building and fixtures 
aren’t worth the mortgage and bill of 
sale against them, I dropped $3,000 in 
cold cash in that lawsuit with the Lamson 
& Wolfe Company, and after the’ law- 
suit was over I found that I had one 
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By M. L. HAYWARD 


real asset left—a note of Frank Allen’s 
for $2,000.” 

“Allen’s perfectly good for that 
amount,” Folkins assured him. 

“Sure, and I was figuring that the 
note’d pay off the balance due the bank, 
and I had it earmarked in my mind for 
that especial purpose.” 

“And what become of the note?” 
Folkins demanded. 

“Well, before we started in the law- 
suit I owed lawyer Gorham who tried the 
case for me about $100 borrowed money, 
gave him my note for it, and he insisted 
on me endorsing over the Allen note as 
collateral security.” 

“Quite a bit of security that—a $2,000 
note of Allen’s for a hundred dollar one 
of yours,” Folkins remarked. 

“T was in a place where I couldn’t 
help myself.” 

“But even in that case, the bank could 
pay Gorham his $100, and redeem the 
$2,000 note,” Folkins suggested. 

“That’s what I was hoping, but, after 
I got Gorham’s bill for his services in 
the Lamson & Wolfe suit, I found I 
had another guess coming.” 

“So Gorham presented you with a stiff 
bill, and claims that he’s entitled to a 
big slice of the balance of the Allen note, 
under the.legal rule that gives a lawyer 
a lien and claim on the client’s papers 
in the lawyer’s possession.” 

“That’s it exactly, and his bill is cer- 
tainly a stiff one, to my way of thinking. 
At least it’s $1950.” 

$1950—that’s not 
That’s plain piracy.” 

“T guess you’re right, but Gorham 
seems to have the law on his side.” 

“Let’s see Frank Hendry. He’s the 
bank’s lawyer, and would be glad to help 
us out,” Folkins suggested, and Hendry 
asked one question, after Ferry had ex- 
plained the situation. 

“Is your note to the Roscoe State 
Bank due?” 


“Tt certainly is,” Ferry agreed. 
y 1s, y agr 


practising law. 


“Tell the cashier to send) it down to 


me tomorrow morning, I’ll sue you, get 
judgment, garnishee Allen, and let 
Gorham intervene in the suit to protect 
his own claim.” 

“What about his lawyer’s lien?” 

“Don’t exist,” was the positive reply. 
“A lawyer has a lien on his clients 
papers received by him in his capacity 
as a lawyer. Here he didn’t receive the 
note as a lawyer, but simply in his 


private capacity as security for a private 
debt.” 

Hendry was as good as his word, 
Gorham attempted to enforce his lien 
and the Texas Supreme Court in a case 
reported in 205 S.W. 831, ruled that 
Gorham had no enforceable lien. 

“The note of Allen never came into 
the hands of Gorham by virtue of any 
relation of attorney and client between 
Gorham and Ferry. Gorham held the 
note as collateral security, as would any 
other creditor, and, as announced by the 
court, ‘The rule is well established that 
a pledge, or collateral, cannot be held or 
used as a security for any debt, or for 
any purpose, save such as be covered 
by the agreement of the parties.’ The 
note was not placed in Gorham’s hands 
for collection by him as an attorney. 
Since Gorham did not hold the note as 
attorney for Ferry, and since he would 
not have held any part of the proceeds 
of the note’s collection as Ferry’s 
attorney, there was no attorney’s lien 
in favor of Gorham, and there was no 
assignment,” said the Court. 

* * * 7 


DON’T know who was responsible for 

lending Tom Barter $1,000 of the 
bank’s money, as it was an old account 
when I was cashier, and any year that 
we collected the interest we thought we 
were doing well. One morning Barter 
called at the bank, to ask, as I supposed, 
for a further lease of life. 

“My aunt in Texas has died and left 
me 100 acres of land,” Barter began. 
“T’ve rented it to a Mexican tenant for 
$300 per year, and I’ll give you a mort- 
gage on the land to cover my account 
with the bank.” 

I believe that my attempt not to 
register profound surprise was fairly 
successful. 

“We'll be glad to get it,” I replied, 
“if we can’t do any better.” 

Barter gave us the mortgage, we sent 
it to Texas and had it recorded. Al- 
though we were surprised at Barter 
offering us the security, we were siiil 
more surprised when a reliable real 
estate agent in Texas told us that the 
land was perfectly good security for the 
amount that Barter owed us, and we 
patted ourselves all over our backs, but 
not for long. Early that fall wa got a 
letter from the Mid-South Irrigation 
Company of Texas, that said that the 
company had leased water to the 
Mexican tenant to whom Barter had 
leased the land, that the tenant owed 
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them $1,000, and that according to the 
Texas law the Irrigation Company was 
given a lien on the land for the water 
leased to the owner. 

“When did you enter into your agree- 
ment with the tenant?” I inquired by 
letter,” and you have any arrangement 
with Barter?” 

“May first,” the Irrigation Company 
replied, “and the tenant is the only party 
we know in the transaction.” 

“Our mortgage was put on record 
early in April, and the tenant isn’t the 
owner of the land within the meaning of 
the statute,” I wrote back. 

The Irrigation Company stood pat, 
we climbed down, paid their claim, and 
foreclosed the land for enough to save 
the bank harmless. 

And we were wise too, as our Texas 
lawyer told us that the Texas courts in 
the ease of Texas Bank vs. Smith, re- 
ported in 129 Southwestern Reporter, 
533, ruled that the Texas law giving 
the Irrigation Company a lien, superior 
to any other lien, for water leased to 
the owner of any land, was within the 
power of the Texas legislature. 

“Ordinarily, a statutory lien will not 
be given precedence over an existing and 
duly registered lien,” said the Court. 
“But there is no question as to the power 
of a legislature to give a statutory lien 
such priority where its object is to secure 
a charge necessary for the preservation 
of the property.” 

The court also ruled in the same case 
that a tenant in possession of land is 
the owner within the meaning of the 
Texas statute. 

“Tt is difficult to believe that since the 
legislature, in conferring the authority 
for the making of lease contracts, did 
not limit its exercise to only the owner 
of the title, its purpose was nevertheless 
to confine the benefits of the statutory 
lien provided for their security to only 
such as an owner of the title might 


make,” said the Court on this point. 
- a . - 


‘THREE months after I was “elevated” 

to the position of cashier, a customer 
by the name of John M. White, strolled 
in one rare morning in June, and re- 
quested a loan of $1,000. 

I asked the standard question on all 
such occasions. 

“What security can you offer?” I 
demanded. 

“Here’s a bond issued by the town of 
Carsom in the state of Georgia that I’ll 
put up for collateral,” White told me. 

I examined the bond. It was in the 
usual negotiable form, signed by the 
proper officers of the town, the town 
seal was duly affixed, and it set forth 
therein that all the legal requirements 
necessary to the proper issue of the bond 
had been properly complied with. 

“The first yearly coupon for $60 in- 
terest hasn’t been clipped, so I figure it 
ought to be good security for $1,000,” 
White suggested. 

I accepted the bond, put $1,000 to 
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White’s credit, when the $60 coupon fell 
due I forwarded it to a bank in Carson 
for collection, and the town refused to 
pay. 

“The town claims that this entire issue 
of bonds is invalid, on the ground that 
the ‘validation’ proceedings were held 
outside the country in which the town 
of Carson is located, that two-thirds 
of the qualified voters of the town did 
not vote in favor of the bonds, and other 
irregularities too numerous to mention, 
and on those grounds they refused to 
pay your coupon or recognize the bonds 
in any way,” the Georgia bank wrote me. 

“Tell them that the bond we hold says 
on its face, over the signature and seal 
_ of the town, that-all these requirements 
were fulfilled,” I wrote back, but the 
town stood exceedingly “pat,” and, as 
White was then on the verge and frontier 
of bankruptey, I was a rather worried 
cashier. 

I said nothing to the board of direc- 
tors, as I thought it wise to meet trouble 
when it came—not to stir it up, and two 
weeks later my brief and annual vaca- 
tion came on. 

I had decided to spend it in the south, 
anyway, and before I came back I spent 
$50 of my own money in making a side 
trip to Carson, paid a local lawyer there 
$25 for legal assistance, persuaded the 
bank to pay the coupon and recognize 
the bond—returning home at the end of 
my brief holiday relieved in ntind and 
pocket. 

Now, if I had known, [ wouldn’t have 
spent a cent of my own money, nor lost 
a wink of sleep. I would have sued 
the town of Carson in the Georgia 
Courts and forced the town to pay by 
legal process—and not by moral suasion. 

In the case of Climax vs. Burnside, 
104 S. E. 435, the town of Climax issued 
bonds in the following form: 

“The town of Climax in the state of 
Georgia and county of Deeatur, hereby 
acknowledges itself to owe and for value 
received hereby promises to pay to 
bearer, or, if registered, to the registered 
holder hereof, one thousand dollars 
($1,000.00), on the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1933, with interest thereon from 
the date hereof, at the rate of six (6) 
per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually on the first days of May and 
November in each year, upon presenta- 
tion and surrender of the annexed in- 
terest coupons as they severally become 
due, or in ease of registration, to the 
registered holder of the bond. 

“This bond is one of a series of like 
tenor, aggregating the sum of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000.00), issued for 
the purpose of establishing a system of 
electric lights in said town, under 
authority of the Code of the state of 
Georgia, of the charter of said town, 
and of an election duly called and held 
in said town on the 12th day of Novem- 
ber whereat more than two-thirds (24) 
of the qualified voters of said town, 
ascertained and, determined according to 
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law, voted in favor thereof. It is hereby 
certified and recited that all acts, condi- 
tions and things required to be done 
precedent to and in the issuing of this 
bond have been done, happened, and 
been performed in regular and due form, 
as required by law; that a direct annual 
tax has been levied sufficient to provide 
funds for the payment of the principal 
and interest of this bond at maturity; 
and that the total indebtedness of said 
town, including this bond, does not 
exceed the statutory or constitutional 
limitations. 

“In witness whereof, the town of 
Climax has caused this bond to be sealed 
with its seal and signed in its name by 
its mayor, and countersigned by its clerk, 
and the attached coupons to be authen- 
ticated by the fasesimile signature of 
its mayor, as of the first day of 
November.” 

Burnside was the bona fide holder of 
one of three bonds, the town refused 
to pay, Burnside sued, and the town 
defended, claiming that the bonds were 
void on the ground that the town of 
Climax in the county of Decatur, and 
the hearing in the validation proceed- 
ings, and the judgment validating the 
bonds were had at Camilla, in Mitchell 
county, and for that reason the bonds 
had never been legally validated; that 


FORESEES END OF 


the election for the issuance of the bonds 
was held on November 12, whereas the 
bonds were dated November 1; that the 
notice for the bond election was not 
published or given in the manner pro- 
vided by law; that the polls at such 
election were not kept open for the time 
required by law, as the notice calling 
the election directed the polls open at 
9 a.m. and close at 2 p.m. and they were 
kept open only between those hours; 
that the original ordinance or notice of 
the election was approved on November 
6, ealling an election to be held Novem- 
ber 12; that no provision was made 
for an annual tax to pay the bonds and 
interest; and that two-thirds of the 
qualified voters of the town did not vote 
in favor of the bonds at the election. 
The Supreme Court of Georgia held 
that the bonds were valid in the hands 
of a bona fide holder for value, and said: 
“If a municipal corporation, having 
general authority to issue bonds for 
specified purposes, puts forth a nego- 
tiable municipal bond issued for such 
lawful purpose, and therein recites, 
through its duly authorized proper offi- 
cials, to compliance with the specific pro- 
visions of the law essential to the 
issuance of the bond, the municipality is 
purchasing for value, and estopped to 
deny the truthfulness of the recitals.” 


* * 


KUROPE'’S 


COAL AND IRON DISPUTE 


Former member of reparations commission believes 
Locarno Treaties will provide working basis for 
Franco-German interchange of these commodities 


ETTLEMENT of the long standing 

iron and coal dispute between France 
and Germany should be achieved by the 
Locarno Treaties, in the opinion of John 
Foster Dulles, lawyer, economist and 
former member of the reparations com- 
mission. He believes a satisfactory and 
mutually advantageous working basis 
will now be found involving the inter- 
change of these commodities, and also 
that the pacts will facilitate an adjust- 
ment of the tariff war between Poland 
and Germany. ; 


“While the Treaties of Locarno are 
primarily political in their nature, it is 
business and finance which will most 
quickly feel their effect,’ writes Mr. 
Dulles writing in the League of Nations 
News. “This but furnishes another 
illustration of the fact that, at least in 
the international field, politics and eco- 
nomies cannot be divorced. They are 
interdependent and can only progress 
pari passu. It was the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan which opened the way to 
the treaties initialed at Locarno. But 
not until these later treaties are ratified 
will full eeonomie peace be reestablished 
in Europe. 


“ It was economie and financial need 
which exerted the pressure which led 
Great Britain, France and Germany to 
find an agreement in Locarno. Germany 
was faced with the rapidly increasing 
burden of payments under the Dawes 
Plan; France was faced by a financial 
crisis of the first magnitude, while Great 
Britain was continuing to suffer busi- 
ness and trade stagnation and increasing 
unemployment on a scale which seriously 
threatened her future. 


“Under the circumstances, it was es- 
sential to create mutual political confi- 
dence and the assurance of permanent 
peace in order that there might be an 
opportunity for business revival. Such 
a revival should involve the elimination 
of acute rivalry and competition which 
have been uneconomic and wasteful in 
their effect.. For example, the iron and 
coal dispute should quickly be brought 
to an end and some satisfactory and 
mutually advantageous working basis 
found involving the interchange of these 
commodities. The Locarno Pacts should 
also facilitate an adjustment of the 
tariff war between Poland and Ger- 
many.” 7 
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The Two-Fold Accomplishment 


of Joint Stock Land Banks 


“-—_——> i+ 


E primary purpose for which the Joint 
Stock Land Banks were established and 
which they are fulfilling so successfully, is 
that of offering the farmer cash for borrow- 
ing purposes at a stable, reasonable rate. 


The need of agriculture for some stand- 
ardized system of credit had, for years, been 
recognized as a weak point in the economic 
structure of the nation. Other industries 
had ample credit facilities at their disposal. 
They could borrow at reasonable interest 
rates, because, being organized, and in 
direct contact with friendly banking inter- 
ests they could secure advantageous terms. 


What the Farmer Faced 


The farmer, on the other hand, was in no 
such strong position. He had to borrow 
wherever he could—from local banks, in- 
surance companies or private individuals— 
although his security (productive farm 
land) was the best in the world. 


The whole banking and financial structure 
of the nation had been developed to sup- 
ply the needs of every industry but his. The 
entire farm mortgage business, representing 
an annual turnover of a billion dollars, was 
conducted almost wholly without supervi- 
sion and without definite plans. The farmer 
was forced to pay whatever rates the lender 
chose to demand, and to sign an obligation 
on terms he could not hope to meet. 


It is significant that American farming was 
able to maintain itself in the face of ob- 
stacles which had been removed from the 
path of the other great American industries 
for over a generation. 


The Government’s Remedy 
The Government finally recognized this 
situation and passed the Federal Farm Loan 
Act. It created the Joint Stock Land Bank 
System. These banks were designed solely 
to provide an equitable credit system for 
agriculture—with practical.and assured pro- 
tection both for the borrowing farmer and ° 
the lending investor. 


One Accomplishment 


For the farmers, these banks provide a 
source of stabilized credit under strictest 
government supervision. They provide long 
term credit, for the first time easily and 
readily available, and the opportunity to 
liquidate such obligations through serial 
repayments—much as the funded debts of 
other industries are liquidated. 


The Other 


For investors, these Banks created matket- 
able obligations, Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds secured by Government-supervised 
loans, declared to be instrumentalities of the 
Federal Government and, by law, as com- 
pletely tax exempt as the First Liberty Loan 
344% Bonds. Thus, the Joint Stock Land 
Banks have accomplished a double purpose. 
They have permanently strengthened the 
farmer’s financial position, and, through 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds, they have 
opened a new and attractive field for invest- 
ment to the general public. That this field 
has a strong appeal to intelligent, conserva- 
tive investors is evidenced by the premiums 


at which many of these issues are now 
being marketed. 


The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of financial, 
land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 
broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to Invest- 
ment Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 
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INTIMATE BANKING SIDELIGHTS 
FOR EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


By CLEM J. STEIGMEYER 


eee 


7. of the strongest national chains 
for the combating of fraud is that 
provided by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and its affiliated local 
bureaus throughout the country. In 
these agencies the banks and investment 
houses have a powerful ally in fighting 
the sale of worthless securities. 

Every banker should be familiar with 
this work. Robert M. Snyder, manager 
of a large local bureau and of consider- 
able prominence in the Better Business 
Bureau field nationally, explains this 
great work in a brief but comprehen- 
sive manner as follows: 

“Banks and investment houses 
throughout the country are keenly in- 
terested in combating the sale of worth- 
less securities and suppressing the fake 
security salesman. There is one im- 
portant organization in existence that 
has for years been carrying on a system- 
atic campaign of investigation and educa- 
tion against the above mentioned gentry. 
We refer to the National Better Business 
Bureau and the affiliated Bureaus in over 
40 important cities. The ‘National 
Better Business Bureau is’ financed in 
its work by national business enter- 
prises. It has a trained staff making 
investigations constantly of various 
financial frauds and has built up exten- 
sive files on companies and individuals 
warranting investigation. Reports are 
issued in the form of bulletins on these 
various concerns and the Bureau 
co-operates with the postal authorities 
and others in putting a stop to fake 
stock selling activities. 

“The local Bureaus are financed by 
the business interests of their respective 
communities and earry on extensive in- 
vestigations of security sales in their 
own communities. They offer a free in- 
vestment service to the public and will 


done before. 
pletes their advertising cycle. 
mean a fine opportunity. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


One in each of the twelve Federal Reserve Districts—a 
man of ability, force and character to sell 


A WONDERFUL ADVERTISING IDEA 
FOR BANKERS 


Those who have seen it say so, and wonder why it wasn’t 
The ultimate in bank publicity, which com- 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY, 421 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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furnish the facts for information upon 
request. They do not stop at this point 
but in many instances carry local news- 
paper and other advertising to carry the 
facts to the public. Aside from warn- 
ing on specific cases they carry educa- 
tional copy pointing out general phases 
of investment information to investors, 
and meet the stock salesman’s arguments 
with accurate facts. Booklets are fur- 
nished upon request, giving helpful in- 
formation on investments. The local 
Bureaus co-operate with the State Secur- 
ities Commission, the postal authorities, 
the local officials and others in bringing 
action against those employing fraud- 
ulent methods in obtaining money from 
the public. Each of the Bureaus acts as 
a clearing house for its community and 
through bulletins keeps the other Bureaus 
in toueh with concerns coming under 
their observation. All of the Bureaus 
clear through the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and make a strong chain 
nationally for the combating of fraud. 
The slogan of the Bureaus is ‘Investigate 
before you invest’ and they are receiving 
the active support of financial interests 
both nationally and locally in their 
operations. The movement has_ the 
support of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and other important national 
interests.” 

If you are not in touch with this im- 
portant movement get in contact with 
the nearest Better Business Bureau or 
write to the National Better Business 
Bureau, New York City for information. 
The Bureau movement is recognized as 
the greatest independent unit for the 
active combating of fraud in business. 


* * * * 


HE banker today enjoys a prestige 
that ranks him uppermost in. the 


Exclusive relationship will 
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business world. He hasn’t always enjoyed 
this public respect. In olden times to 
be a money lender was to be considered a 
Shylock and to charge interest was 
“usury.” But through valuable service, 
the banker has overcome this prejudice 
and rides on the crest of popular appro- 
val. Today, if the banker is public 
spirited, he is looked upon and sought 
after as an advisor by the entire com- 
munity in which he lives. 

No greater compliment can be paid 
any man then to be so considered and 
there is no more eloquent tribute to any 
business or profession than that con- 
tained in this universal confidence in 
banking. 

In a recent speech broadeasted by 
Callon E. England, of the England Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, Mr. 
England said: 

“Every day the banker is being sought 
more and more as a counselor and 
advisor. In the position that he holds 
as the central figure of the business 
activity of the community, he acquires a 
fund of information about financial con- 
ditions that makes his judgment sound, 
conservative and accurate. His fam- 
iliarity with all types of investments 
makes it a simple thing for him to point 
out those that are speculative or un- 
sound.” 

But he is more than financial advisor. 
His contact with his directors, his officers 
and employes, his stockholders and de- 
positors, from all walks of life, has made 
him a keen and analytical judge of human 
nature. He is sought for counsel along 
many lines. It used to be the commun- 
ity’s newspaper editor who was con- 
sidered the leader and upon him were 
unbosomed the troubles of the commun- 
ity. But as the community newspaper 
has been to a _ considerable extent 
supplanted by the metropolitan daily, 
so the editor has been supplanted by the 
banker. 

* * . * 

While telling about the annual party 
during the good old summer time, this 
story should also have something to say 
about the way this bank remembers its 
patrons at the holiday season. Again 
at that time the “family spirit” is 
strongly in evidence for every patron 
of the bank gets a Christmas gift. 

Four different gifts were selected last 
December. Some received Eversharp 
pencils, some found pocket knives in 
their stockings, some received handsome 
little memo books while others got handy 
leather bill folds. Not one word of ad- 


_vertising appeared. They were gifts— 


not advertising novelties. 

To help patrons get more value from 
the bank and to help them handle their 
business in a more successful way, the 
bank is starting to print a weekly 
message in the local newspapers to ex- 
plain their service. These messages are 
simple, sincere stories about people who 
solve their problems at the bank in the 
easiest and best way. 
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THE BANKERS VIEWPOINT ON 
AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


(Continued from page 20) 


York Ford branch which counsel all 
dealers in the territory to insist on 
financing involving a down pay- 
ment of 25 or 33 per cent. This 
move on the part of the branch is 
interpreted as registering dissatis- 
faction with the schedule of finane- 
ing announced by the Ford Motor 
Company in April of this year, and 
it is understood that the policy 
urged by the New York branch may 
be followed in other territories. 
Acceptance or rejection of the plan 
by the factory is expected soon. 
“The first statement of opinion 
on financing rates, issued by the 
New York branch and addressed to 
all metropolitan dealers stated, 
‘In line with good merchandising 
and our experience we do not 
believe it advisable to accept time 
payments on Ford ears for a less 
down payment than 25 per cent 
and we believe 12 months should be 
sufficiently long to clean up the 
transaction. This letter is induced 
by the fact that many dealers are 
selling on plans of 20 per cent down 
and in some eases even less. We do 
not believe this necessary nor do we 
believe it serves our best interests. 
“*We want our products to be sold 
and stay sold. We do not want 
anyone to feel any car can be 
turned back, whatever the reason 
might be. We also believe in pro- 
tecting our business in the eyes of 
general banking interests. Further- 
more, on the 25 per cent down plan 
without recourse, as much goods can 
be sold as with a lower plan re- 
quiring a co-maker on the note. 
“‘From this date on please refrain 
from advertising or soliciting busi- 
ness on any plan less than 25 per 
cent of the total delivered plus chart 
charge and 12 -sonths for the bal- 
ance. On the truck, one-third down 
and the balance in 12 months. This 
ruling is made for your best in- 
terests and in the interest of better 
merchandising conditions.’ ” 


I think it may be taken as certain that 
this announcement would only have been 
made after careful investigations and 
weighing past experience, and I should 
say that all manufacturers would find it 
just as desirable to have their cars stay 
sold as do the Ford Company. If this 
policy beeame general among the manu- 
facturers, its influence would be at least 
as strong for conservatism as anything 
the bankers as a body have done or 
eould do. 


A. P. Sehmidt of the First National 
Bank, Rosemont, Minnesota, has been 
appointed to head the savings depart- 
ment of the First National Bank at 
Antigo. 


RIBSOLETE, a time worn 

i delusion, is*the habit 

| of burying one’s 

|) treasure under a shell 

a — protection and 
isolation. 


_The United States Dollar has 


emigrated for increased pros- 
perity, it has become a world- 
wide power. Twenty-One 
Billions of United States: Dol- 
lars are working in foreign 
countries. 


JUSTICE JOHN H. CLARKE 


Formerly Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
who resigned from that high tribunal 
to devote his life to the cause of the 
entry of the United States into the 


Such an investment requires 
League of Nations. 


the security of such interna- 
tional protection as is afforded by the League of Nations 
and the World Court, AND YET— 


‘*All the great affairs of the world, its 
politics, its trade and its projects of 
social betterment are transacted in a 
forum where we have no standing.” 


How long must turtle-like politics be prodded to keep 
pace with United States brains and finance? What does 
the Treaty of Locarno mean financially to the United 
States? It was no mere coincidence that on the same 
day the press reported the initialing of the nine treaties 
at Locarno, financial columns in the United States were 
headed: ‘“‘Day’s Stock Trading Climbs To New Peak of 
2,684,907 shares.” 


Learn the Facts! 


The November issue of the League of Nations News has 
important, unbiased information on the Locarno Treaty 
and the Bulgarian-Greek situation. A copy will be for- 
warded free of charge. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 


CHARLES C. BAUER, 
Executive Director 


KINDLY FORWARD, FREE NOVEMBER 
ISSUE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEWS. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
. . Association .. 


6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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FLYING EAGLES AND THE “STELLA” 
AS COIN RARITIES 


Some varities of the flying eagle com- 
mand high premium values—The 
“Stella,” not a coin but a pattern piece 


66 HAT is a flying eagle dollar 
worth?” This question no 
doubt has been propounded. to many a 
banker throughout the country, for there 
are quite a number of these dollars in 
existence, even though they were practi- 
cally only pattern pieces and never re- 
ceived congressional authorization as a 
coin of issue. In this respect they oc- 
cupy a position similar to the flying 
eagle cent of 1856, of which specimens 
were struck and distributed among the 
congressmen in an effort to secure the 
necessary enactment for their coinage. 
In the case of the cents, congressional 
sanction was not secured until the follow- 
ing year, when there was a large issue of 
the coins, as there also was in 1858, 
after which date the Indian head penny 
was adopted. There are said to have 
been only about a thousand of the flying 
eagle cents of 1856 struck, which ac- 
counts for their rarity as compared to 
the coins of 1857 and 1858. Coinage of 
the flying eagle dollars, on the other 
hand, were never congressionally author- 
ized, although pattern pieces were 
struck and presented for action in 1836, 
1838 and 1839. | 
Coinage of the United States silver 
doilar was suspended after 1804 and 
there was no authorized re-issue of it 
until 1840. In the meantime there had 
been considerable agitation for its re- 
coinage, but it seems the flying eagle 


WARNING to Motorists 
Don’t Start Your Engine 
UNLESS Garage Windows 


or Doors Are Open 


Ait gasoline engines when oper- 
ating, generate CARBON 
MONOXIDE GAS. This gas is an 


insidious and fatal poison. It is in- 
visible, odorless, tasteless and non- 
irritant. A small quantity breathed 
into the lungs means almost immed- 
iate death. 


This danger can be averted only 
by fresh air—fresh air through 
open doors and open windows. 


Be warned yourself and 
warn others against this 
danger from CARBON 
MONOXIDE GAS. 


aa TD 
lure INSURANCE Com! 
or BosTom. MassacwusarTs 


By THEODORE J. VENN 


did not meet with the approval of a 
majority of the members of congress. 
When the new dollar finally was issued 
in 1840 it consisted of the obverse of the 
flying eagle patterns of 1838 and 1839, 
the “Liberty Seated” design, with a 
spread instead of a flying eagle on the 
reverse. 

All of the flying eagle dollars are rare. 
Some of the varieties are exceedingly 
so. Of the first issue, that of 1836, 
1,000 pieces are said to have been struck. 


Flying eagle dollar of 1838 


There are four varieties of this date. 
One has the name of C. Gobrecht, the 
designer, on the base, and the edge is 
plain with stars on the reverse. An- 
other is identical with this except that 
it has a milled edge. Of these two 
varieties the plain-edged one is the more 
common. Dealers offer up to $10 for 
a choice specimen, but it will usually 
bring from $15 to $20 at an auction 
sale. The milled edge variety, on the 
other hand, is one of the rarest of the 


Flying eagle dollar of 1836 


flying eagles, and dealers bid from $100 
to $150 for an exemplary specimen. 

In the other two varieties of the 1836 
date one has the name C. Gobrecht in 
the field between the date and base, 
while the other has no stars on the re- 
verse. Dealers offer up to $50 for a 
choice specimen of the former coin and 
$75 for the latter. Several years ago 
one of the proof coins with “Gobrecht” 
between date and base brought $185 
at a public sale, while it is said to have 
as a high a record as $250. 

There are two varieties of the 1838 
flying eagle dollar—one with a plain, 
the other with a milled-edge. Both have 
the name C. Gobrecht on the base and 
both coins are very rare. There are no 


records as to the number of the 1838 
coins struck, but the quantity, no doubt, 
was very small, as the coins are rarer 
than the 1839 issue, which is credited 
with a coinage of but 360 pieces. For 
the plain-edged coin, dealers offer up to 
$100 for a proof specimen, while the 
mill-edged one is quoted from $41 to 
$75 in similar condition. 

There also are a few of the 1838 
dollars existent which are similar to the 
1836 issue, but with thirteen stars and 
without Gobrecht’s name on the obverse. 
This coin is extremely rare. One of- 
fered at public sale two years ago 
brought $315. 

The 1839 flying eagle dollar also ap- 
pears both with plain and with milled 
edge. With the exception that they 
bear the date 1839, they are similar to 
the 1838 coins. The highest dealers’ 
buying lists quote the plain-edged coin 
at $60 and the milled-edge one at $35. 
This, naturally, is for proof coins. An 
1839 flying eagle dollar of the mill-edged 
variety, in proof condition, brought $75 
in an auction sale several years ago. 
The catalogues expressed the opinion 
that it should bring $100. 

As will be noted from the illustra- 
tions, the flying eagle dollar is a rather 
attractive coin and the majority of those 
struck are probably still in existence. 
Some of them have been carried as 
pocket pieces and therefore would not 
be very desirable coins for collectors, 
hence would not command the maximum 
figures from coin dealers or in auction 
sales. But any of the rarer varieties, 
even though only in very good to fine 
condition, would command a premium 


many times their face value. 
* * » . 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER COINS 


HAS a customer ever offered you a 
“Stella” among his deposits or in 
payment of any of his accounts? Prob- 
ably not, because they are great numis- 
matie rarities and therefore compara- 
tively few in number. On the other 
hand, you may have had many inquiries 
concerning them, for they have been 
diligently sought for years by coin 
dealers to supply the wants of coin 
collectors. 
The “Stella” or $4 gold piece is 
strictly speaking, not a coin but merely 
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a pattern piece, and owes its name to 
the large star which appears on its re- 
verse. Altogether about 600 of these 
patterns were struck, some bearing the 
date 1879, others that of 1880; but the 
$4 gold piece never received Congres- 
sional authorization as a coin of issue. 
Notwithstanding this, probably the ma- 
jority of the pieces eventually fell into 
the publie’s hands, although it is ques- 
tionable whether any of them found 
their way into general circulation. 
There are no separate statistics as to 
the coinage for each year, but there is 
little doybt that by far the greater part 
of the 600 coins Were struck in 1879. 
There are two types to each date—the 
head of Liberty with flowing and with 
coiled hair—thus giving us four varie- 
ties. In both the 1879 and 1880 issues 
the coiled hair type will be found more 





rare and valuable than the flowing hair 
variety. 

As “Stellas” occasionally turn up in 
different parts of the country and in- 
quiries as a rule are first directed to 
local bankers, there is considerable in- 
terest in knowing what the different 
varieties of these $4 gold pieces are 
worth and about what they may be ex- 
pected to bring under the competitive 
bidding of numismatists. 

The most common, but nevertheless 
a very rare coin, is the flowing hair 
variety of 1879. Dealers offer up to $60 
for it in a choice state of preservation, 
while it usually brings from $100 to 
$125 at public sales. The same variety 
in the 1880 coin is scarcer, the highest 
offers of dealers running up to $100 for 
a desirable specimen. At auction it is 
likely to bring anywhere from $150 to 
$195. 

The great rarities among the “Stellas” 
are those of the coiled hair type. For 
either the 1879 or 1880 date, dealers 
offer up to $150 each, and at any pub- 
lie sale at which there is considerable 
competition they might sell anywhere 
from $225 to $325 each. In the case of 
the 1880 coin the latter figure might be 
exceeded for a real choice specimen. 
While dealers’ buying lists usually rate 
both dates of the coiled hair variety at 
the same value, it is the consensus of 
opinion among numismatists that the 
1880 is the rarer coin. 


A. B. A. ANNOUNCES 
SPRING MEETING 


The 1926 spring meeting of the 
executive council, American Bankers As- 
sociation will be held at Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, May 3 to 6, 1926, it was 
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LL trust business comes from 
A the stroke of a pen. Some- 
one signs a will, a trust 


agreement—and another source of 
service and profit is yours. 





But signing a will is the last 
step along a path that many a man 
avoids. A path shrouded in the 
darkness of misunderstanding, 
strewn with the rocks of legal 
technicalities, crossed at every 
turn by the more inviting detours 
that invite procrastination. 


Yet it is the only path that 
leads to every man’s life-goal—an 
assured future for his family. He 
must go to the end if he is to set 
the seal of permanency on his 


The power 
that moves the pen 


life’s work—and if he is to name 
your bank as executor, guardian, . 
trustee. 





Hundreds of people, in many 
cities, have been led to the end 
of the path—into the offices of 
banks and trust companies—by 
the power behind the pen that 
writes Purse literature. 


It is a force that some of the 
largest banks and trust companies 
in the United States are adding to 
their new-business efforts for 


1926. 


Write and ask us to tell you 
what it has accomplished for 
others, and what it might do for 
you. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 





announced recently by F. N. Shepherd, 
executive manager of the association. 
The executive council is the ad interim 
governing -body of the association 
between its general meetings in annual 
convention in the fall and is represent- 
ative of all parts of the country. The 
spring meeting is attended by about 350 
bankers and their guests. 

Mr. Shepherd also announced that. the 
next meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee of the association will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 10, 1925, the day preceding the 
A. B. A. fiduciary conference which will 
be held in that city December 11 to 12. 
The conference will be a joint meeting 
of trust companies and state and na- 
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TENNESSEE 
Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 


tional banks engaged in trust activities. 
The meeting of the administrative com- 
mittee is arranged so that the members 
can attend the conference. 


Julian Clayton, for twenty-three years 
connected in various capacities with 
the Fourth National Bank at Atlanta, 
Georgia, recently became cashier and 
trust officer of the Guaranty Title and 
Trust Company, Clearwater, Florida. 


C. F. Morrison, superintendent of 
the Sioux City Terminal Railway, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Livestock National Bank re- 
cently. Mr. Morrison suceeeds the late 
F. L. Eaton. 
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Proof That Folks Like Them 


ROBABLY one of the most In line with the experience of 

valuable services ever devel- other correspondents, this is a 
oped by the “Republic” for its good response, though not an 
correspondents is unusual one, for 
the “Republic” =| “Republic” Money 
Bank Money Or- Sa Orders combine 
der Service. One = every advantage 
of our correspon- eerie, — a Se of a bank draft, 
dents up in Michi- <3 P. O. and Express 
gan recently Lemes money orders — 
adopted it. They customer's receipt, 
were not sure it would appeal to remitter’s name on face and 
their customers, but they were all. The answer is, folks like 
willing to find out. Atthe end of them, and this service will help 
two weeks they found they were to bring new customers into your 
issuing 90 Bank Money Orders bank. Why not write for samples 
a day, against 10 Bank Drafts. and full details? 


Many of our correspondents also 
find the following «Republic” 
services particularly valuable 


1. The Business Indicator Service. 

2. The Commercial Paper Rating Service. 
3. The Rapid Transit Service. 

4. Special Live Stock Credit Service. 

5. Brokers Collateral Call Loan Service. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :--: 
“THE BANKERS’ SERVICE STATION” 
Joun A. Lynca, Chairman of the Board 


Davip R. Forcan, Vice-Chairman Georce Wooprurr, Vice-Chairman 
Huoo E. Orre, President 


Copyrighted N. B. R. 1925 


REVIEWING PROGRESS OF _ Education, National Council of Educa- 
SCHOOL SAVINGS IN tion, arid Dr. Frank Crane. Its Thrift 
LOS ANGELES Creed, which each child seems to know 


(Continued from page 22) as fluently as he recites the pledge to 
his country reads: 


| the aid of teachers and his assistant, and 
copies will be placed in the hands of all THRIFT CREED 
the educational force within a few weeks. PATRIOTISM—I believe in the 
Eventually this little book will have , k 
: Hie el re United States of America. I 
national distribution, because it is out- : 
Sai E- het believe that her progress depends 
standing in its originality. : 
sig : Avante upon, the Industry and Thrift of 
Its purpose is “to furnish an activity 
A me her people. 
program,” to promote “habits of con- Z : . é 
servation and wise use of all resources,” PUNCTUALI vi Y —Therefore, I will 
to produce “a general working knowl- devote my time to worthwhile ac- 
edge of the basic principles of modern tivities and Save Time by being 
finance,” and to “develop correlation. of punctual. 
thrift with other school activities.” PHYSICAL TRAINING—I will 
Its definitions of thrift are those of Preserve my Health, because with- 
A. H. Chamberlain, Chairman of Thrift out it I have less earning power. 


CONSERV ATION—I will Conserve 
Materials, because materials Cost 
Money. 

THRIFT—1 will Save my Money, 
because saving leads to Independ- 
ence and Happiness. 

I WILL DO ALL THESE 
THINGS FOR THE WEL- 
FARE OF AMERICA. 


OUR THREF YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WITH WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 14) 

This was strikingly brought out in 
our display of the unit teller system. 
Our bank was the first one in the coun- 
try to adopt that system and we thought 


* the fact could be woven into an inter- 


esting display. However, the most in- 
teresting part of it was not the machine 
but the pass books and ledger cards that 
were displayed alongside. Notwith- 
standing the fact that these were chosen 
from obsolete accounts and were so ar- 
ranged as to conceal most of the names, 
they were the bait for those passing the 
window. 

It is not difficult to understand why. 
Here were human documents almost 
pulsating with life. They represented 
the hopes, ambitions, achievements of 
people much like themselves. Here was 
something by which they could measure 
their own accomplishments.. What we 
regarded as auxiliary properties were 
actually the foeal points of the display 
and helped us drive home the message. 

Again reverting to the problem of 
public relations—the central problem of 
all advertising—banks having show win- 
dows will find that one sure way of 
drawing publie good will is through the 
use of holiday displays. Particularly 
will these be found effective in sections 
inhabited by the foreign-born. To the 
native, a holiday display is little more 
than a reminder, but to the foreigner, 
they are engrossing—particularly if 
they contain some historical data. 

Our historical displays are exceed- 
ingly simple. We borrow pictures from 
the New York Publie Library showing 
different periods in the lives of the 
characters whose memories are being 
honored—Washington, Lincoln, Frank- 
lin, Columbus or Roosevelt. There is 
a short biographical sketch, neatly type- 
written or hand lettered, and framed. 
Facsimile copies of historical documents 
such as the “Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” or the “Gettysburg Address” can 
be obtained for a nominal sum and add 
value. Occasionally we have an explana- 
tory show card in a foreign language. 

Of course most of our window space 
is utilized for explaining the services 
or commodities offered by various de- 
partments of the bank. Show windows 
are admirably adapted for the solicita- 
tion of savings accounts or for explain- 
ing checking accounts. They can show 
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in pretty concrete form the protection 
offered by a safe deposit box. The en- 
tire story of a bond issue ean be told 
attractively through a show window. 
Christmas Club and Vacation Club eam- 
paigns particularly lend themselves to 
this form of advertising. So do home 
banks. 

How much do our displays cost? 
From what has been said before it is 
evident that we are liberal borrowers. 
We do not hesitate to ask for anything 
which we can use and we usually get it. 
Manufacturers and shop-keepers seem 
pleased to comply with such requests. 
Frequently we will borrow practically 
all the properties necessary for a dis- 
play. Entire Vacation Club displays, 
for instance—fishing outfits, sporting 
goods, travel pictures—can usually be 
obtained with little trouble. Then again, 
the bank’s own property, such as safe 
deposit boxes, pass books, check books, 
bonds and foreign money order receipts, 
makes excellent display material. 

The only really big item has been the 
show cards, and these during the past 
12 months have cost us about $125. 
Apportioning the cost of general dis- 
play items—such as_ special back- 
grounds, easels, display stands, drap- 
eries, ete.—would add about $35 more, 
bringing the total cost for the year to 
about $160, or an average of $3 a week 
for show windows, each of which is 
changed about every two weeks. 

The cost is even less because most of 
our show cards are so worded as to make 
complete sense in themselves, thus per- 
mitting their use also in the lobby. 
Then again, some of them are used for 
the production of cuts. 

Do our show windows pay? We 
know that bonds have been sold through 
this medium, that safe deposit boxes 
have been rented. Many checking ae- 
counts, savings accounts, and Christmas 
and Vacation Club accounts have been 
opened through them. Numerous home 
banks have likewise been distributed. 
More significant than these immediate 
results, however, is the good will en- 
gendered, a task which windows ean be 
made to perform admirably. 

Our first two windows were installed 
about three years ago, and the other 
two about a year ago. The first two 
measure 70 inches in width, 38 inches 
in height, and 28 inches in depth. The 
others have the same width and height, 
but a depth of only 14 inches. These 
dimensions are by no means ideal but 
they were the best available. In our 
Yorkville office, where the show win- 
dows will be part of the original arehi- 
tectural scheme, three windows will each 
have a width of 84 inches, a height of 
40 inches, and a depth of 28 inches. Two 
others will have the same width and 
height but a depth of only 18 inches. 
In all windows the floor is 38 inches 
above the sidewalk, which we have found 
to be the ideal height. 
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REFRIGERATORS 


NOTHER important source of wealth in Michigan is the 
manufacture of Refrigerators and Ice Machinery. 


This year more than half a million units of various sizes 
have been produced and marketed in every part of the United 


States for some $30,000,000. 


This bank is an important link in the manfacturing and 


marketing of refrigerators. 


It offers unequalled facilities for 


serving any individual or concern having banking business in 


the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


Qin 


Illumination is furnished in the eve- 
ning by concealed reflectors, and is regu- 
lated by an automatic time-switch. 
Various color effects can be obtained 
readily by the use of colored gelatin 
placed around the lamps. 

The background can frequently be 
varied by the use of crepe or other deco- 
rative paper, and for flooring we always 
use draped silk. No matter how well 
the wood-work many be finished, placing 
objects on bare wood cannot convey that 
feeling of richness and warmth that is 
obtained from the use of silks. 


At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Bardwell Deposit Bank, 
Bardwell, Kentucky, Wm. L. Mosby 
was elected president of the bank, sue- 
ceeding John E. Kane. W. L. Turk 
was elected vice president. 
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W. E. Teel was elected cashier of the 
Farmers Bank of MeFall, Missouri, 
succeeding J. E. Sims who resigned on 
account of poor health. Mr. Sims had 
been eashier for many years. 


John Dreaper, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the South Texas Commercial 
National Bank, Houston, Texas, has 
been appointed assistant trust officer of 
the bank tu replace W. Browne Baker, 
who resignea to become associated. with 
the Guardian Trust Company of that 
city as vice president and trust officer. 


At a meeting of directors of the 
Union National Bank, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, L. M. Buchanan was 
elected president, filling the position 
made vacant by the recent death of 
W. W. Eichbaum. 


FOR NEW 
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2250 FEET IN THE AIR 


ACCOUNTS 


Exit the well groomed teller in 


his cage—Enter 
solicitor on a 


By M. S. 


MUST confess that my conception 

of a savings bank employe had 
never included any element of dash or 
adventure, so when I obtained the story 
of how Thomas Kellogg of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago had 
obtained 27 new accounts by climbing 
225 feet in the air I had to stop and 
reorganize all of my old ideas. 

Exit the picture of a well-groomed 
person standing in a eage or sitting at 
a desk! Enter an adventurer starting 
upon a treasure hunt. 

The adventurer himself quite acciden- 
tally excited my imagination by a frag- 
ment of the story which he offered by 
way of explanation for his late arrival 
at the settlement, where he comes regu- 
larly to open the banks for a penny 
savings department. 

“You see,” he said, “I was out on a 
pretty tough proposition and I became 
so interested that I forgot all about the 
time. I could see nothing but the possi- 
bility of opening up new accounts.” 

With a little coaxing on my part he 
continued. 

“I had a permit from the president 
of a construction company to solicit 
workmen on a factory building that was 
nearing completion. When I reached 
the superintendent’s shanty that permit 


the adventurous 
treasure hunt 


BRIDGE 


began to lose its rainbow colors. I found - 


myself balked by the superintendent. 
He hooted at the idea. Yes, the permit 
was QO. K. he admitted, but there wasn’t 
any sense in trying to rustle up accounts 
with his men. ‘I know them,’ he in- 
sisted. ‘They will be off this job before 
another month has ended. You will 
simply waste your time and strength if 
you try to get anything out of them.’ 

“*Perhaps,’ was my reply,—and I ad- 
mit that a wave of discouragement 
passed over me at that point, but I 
pulled myself out of the mood with— 
‘You may be right, sir, but as I have the 
permit I guess I’ll make a try.’ With 
that I started my climb and he called 
after me, ‘Remember I advised against 
this foolishness.’ 

“Tt was well for me that I had a good 
stock of breath. I needed it all before 
I reached the top of the ten story build- 
ing. And since workmen were few and 
far between I thought myself lucky to 
persuade two men into signing up and 
making a eash deposit before I landed 
on the roof. 

“Up there a gang of men were putting 
the finishing touches to the structure. 
I interviewed them as rapidly as I could 
and started passing out bank souvenirs. 
While I was distributing tl.ese a deep 





Ohio Collections 


will be handled to your liking if 
you send them to this Cleveland 
bank. 

Service that wins the favor of 
our correspondents, and wins 
for our correspondents the favor 
of their patrons—this we place 
at your command. 


So 


OFFICERS 


8. H. ROBBINS, Chairman of the Board 


J. 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 


Cleveland, Ohio 


D. D. KIMMEL, President 
CARL R. LEE, Ist Vice-President 
BRENNER ROOT, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
EMMET W. SAMPLE, Vice-Pres. 


STERLING W. HUBBARD, Vice-Pres. 


NORMAN E. STOODT, Asst. Cashier 
JOS. W. KENNEDY, Trust Officer 


THOS. E. HANN, Asst. Trust Officer 


CARL R. BROWN, Asst. to the President 


Resources over 
£6 Million Dollars 


.C. 8. SPRUNG, Auditor 


voice from somewhere higher up called 
down—‘say, whadda you handin’ out 
down there?’ One of the men near me 
volunteered an answering shout, ‘Sav- 
ings banks.’ 

“*Wal, send him up here, came the 
word from the fellow who was at work 
half way up a piece of scaffolding sur- 
rounding a steel water tower. And he 
let out a guffaw which suggested that 
he did not think I would attempt the 
climb. 

“But I did, and he was game. 
signed a card at once. 

“*Anyone higher up? I asked. 

“Yep, four of ’em, but I don’t think 
you ean make it,’ came the answer. 
then I learned that they were at work on 
the very top of the tank. 

“<Tf they managed, maybe I can,’ I 
ventured as I started my climb up one 
of the steel supports. That was not so 
bad, for the support was at least fixed 
and did not sway, but when I got to the 
top of that-support I was only at the 
bottom of the tank and my prospects 
were on the top. The only way I could 
reach them was to follow their trail up 
a make-shift ladder. This had been 
made by nailing short pieces across a 
plank, which was secured at the top and 
bottom by strong ropes. 

“T am not exactly a steeple-jack, and 
when I felt myself swaying in the chill 
wind as I made my slow ascent, I de- 
cided that the motto, ‘To look up, and 
not down,’ must have been originated 
to suit my particular situation. When 
I looped my leg over the edge of that 
tank and gained a footing on the very 
top you may be certain that I experi- 
enced a feeling of relief. 

“Four accounts were my reward. 
What’s more I got a marvelous view. 
The smoky city was all around me, but 
far to the east was a broad expanse of 
blue lake and beyond, toward the south- 
east, stretched the white sand dunes. 

“Having the feeling of being on top 
of the world is one thing. Waking up 
to the fact that all that goes up must 
come down is another. As I viewed the 
prospect of my descent one of the work- 
men said, ‘I think you’d better let us 
tie a rope around you. One poor fellow 
slipped the other day.’ 

“*Who helps you down? I asked. 

“ ‘No one.’ 

“Well. I’ll risk my neck if you do.’ 

“Go to it,’ said one of the other 
three. And I did. 

“When I got back to the roof five men 


He 


- who had refused my first solicitation 


came forward and signed up voluntarily. 
Evidently, the word had been passed 
along. 

“*That’s no white collar guy,’ I heard 
one of the men say to another. I felt 
highly complimented, but I am not an- 
ticipating a decrease in laundry bill. 

“A little later, I again stood in the 
superintendent’s shanty. ‘What luck?’ 
was the question that greeted me. 
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™ FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA 


Capital $ 20,000,000 


BOSTON 


Vi Me ee ome 
Eleven Boston Offices 
» Foreign Branches 


European REPRESENTATIVE: 24, OLD Broap Street, Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New England business, send it to us. With 
eleven offices covering the city and direct collection facilities through- 
out this section, we afford quickest and best service. Correspondence invited. 





“‘Oh, not so bad,’ I answered, and 
showed him the bunch of signed up 
cards and their accompanying cash de- 
posit. 

“*Where on earth did you get these 
men? he inquired. 

“ ‘Between here and the tank on the 
top of the building,’ was my reply. 

“You don’t mean that you actually 
climbed to the top of the tank?’ he con- 
tinued skeptically. And when I had 
convinced him that there was more truth 
than fiction in my statement he called 
two men over to him and suggested— 
‘Come on, fellows, let’s give this man 
our accounts.’ 

“When they did it brought my total 
for the afternoon up to twenty-seven.” 

The solicitor had come to the end of 
his tale and would have said no more 
except for my question, “But what kept 
you going up?” 

“Two things, I suppose,” he said. 
“First, I wanted to show that building 
superintendent who threw cold water 
upon the proposition that it could be 
done. And to tell the truth, when I 
had made my start I got so much kick 
out of the climb itself that I kept on 
for the fun of it.—I’ll tell you that was 
a fine view I had from the top of the 
tank.” 


B. Wildenthal, Sr. resigned as cashier 
of the Stoeckmens National Bank, 
Cotulla, Texas, and is succeeded by his 
son, H. H. Wildenthal. 


Havana, Cusa 


Surplus $20,000,000 
Resources - - $370,000,000 















WHAT MACHINERY IS DOING 
TO CUT FARM COSTS 


(Continued from page 25) 
large custom rigs of the past. 
The farm tractor is, of course, a con- 
spicuous development of the last twenty- 
five years. 


The industry has been alive to the 
row-crop farmer’s needs. As row-crop 
acreage is approximately 40 per cent 
of our total cultivated area, the impor- 
tance of this problem is apparent. To 
meet it the general purpose tractor and 
the motor cultivator are now available. 

The introduction of the tractor has 
sent a thrill of new life through agri- 
culture. The great difference between 
our present civilization and previous 
civilizations is that we use mechanical 
power while they used animal power, 
and, before that, man power. Agricul- 
ture is the last industry to be put on a 
mechanical power basis. The farmer is 
now on an equal footing in producing 
commodities to be exchanged for the pro- 
duets of other workmen who have long 
supplanted or supplemented their own 
museles with mechanical energy. 

It would be possible to continue at 
length reviewing progress in specific 
lines, but the best way, after all, to 
measure this development is in terms 
of what it has done for the farmers who 
have taken advantage of it. It is ob- 


vious that any advance in the develop- 
ment of farm equipment should result 
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in an increased output of crops per 
man. The larger this increase, the 
greater must have been the improvement. 


To insure inereasing agricultural 
prosperity during our generation, there 
must be a further reduction of farm 
operating costs. The only important 
factor in operating costs which a farmer 
ean control is the combined expense of 
labor and power. According to govern- 
ment estimates, this faetor is the great- 
est in the problem, representing about 
60 per cent of operating costs. How 
is the farmer going to eut down his 
labor and power costs? 

The answer to that question is in 
the hands of the equipment industry. 
It is fully meeting its responsibilities 
as the pilot of agriculture through en- 
gineering laboratories and workshops. 
It only remains to find a way to secure 
the more rapid and more general adop- 
tion of labor-saving, profit-making ma- 
chinery which the industry has already 
made available. 


Bert Catron of Fairview, Missouri, 
has been appointed cashier of the First 
National Bank of Purdy to succeed 
Miss Mabel Fly, who resigned. 


C. C. Walch of San Angelo, Texas, 
has resigned as president of the Central 
National Bank to become chairman and 
federal reserve agent of the eleventh 
Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas. 
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FIGURING DEPRECIATION ON THE 
BANK’S TAX RETURN 


T this time of the year the subject 

that is causing banks careful study 

in connection with their tax matters is 

the question of what depreciation rate 
should be used. 

Banks can learn a great deal about 
depreciation rates from the findings of 
the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. In 
some of these decisions twice the rate 
claimed by the taxpayer has been al- 
lowed, and in others the rate has been 
cut down. Depreciation—even for bank- 
ers—is largely a matter of individual 
conditions. Although bank equipment 
is more standardized than that of many 
other branches of business, the same 
assets in different banks often have 
varying lives. 

Most of the assets peculiar to the 
banking business have not as yet been 
ruled on by the Board as to deprecia- 
tion rates. However, the lives of some 
of these properties have been passed 
on, and the assets and rates allowed in 
various decisions are shown below: 

ASSET — DEPRECIATION RATE 
Advertisement Sign per cent 
ee eee ee 25 <i 
Auto Trucks 


Buildings 


Brick and Concrete 
Electric Equipment 
Fire Protective System. ...10 


HECO ‘ENVELOPE ‘COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rate to be used is largely a matter 
of individual conditions — The 
importance of a subsidiary record 


By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 


Fixtures 

Fixtures, Office 

Furniture and Fixtures... .20 
10 
10 
10 
15 


Interior Decorations 
Office Vault 

Now as to such equipment as adding 
machines, typewriters, ete., the lives 
vary even more according to individual 
conditions than the larger and “longer- 
lived” assets. However, from contact 
with a great many banks, we find the 
life of the assets runs about as follows: 
Adding Machines 6 years 
Typewriters .............3 to 6 years 
Coin Changers ..........3 to 6 years 
Posting Machines : 6 years 
Desk Lamps : 6 years 
Furniture years 

Such items as vaults and vault doors 
are taken usually on the basis of about 
20-year life. Ordinarily the life of 
the vault is considered about the same 
as that of the building, although in this 
day of changing equipment vaults, vault 
doors, and burglar alarms have abso- 
lutely no certain lives and no one can 
say exactly how long these properties 
will last. 

Where depreciation is concerned the 
banker has been in a peculiar position 


ITH the New Year there 

are many perplexing 
problems in connection with 
tax matters which confront 
the banker. In many ofthese, 
the advice of tax experts 
should be secured. 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
will be glad to receive your 
inquiries for tax information 
and will secure full and com- 
plete answers without charge 
from those best qualified to 
handlethesubject. Feelfreeat 
any timeto write us in detail. 


ever since the enactment of the first 
heavy income tax laws. In some re- 
spects it reminds us of a man riding 
two horses—each going in opposite di- 
rections. The bank examiners require 
one procedure with result to writing 
down or writing up assets. The tax 
administration at Washington requires 
another. 

However, the tax bureau permits and 
in fact suggests a subsidiary record to 
take care of the difference between the 
requirements of the Federal or State 
banking authorities and those of the tax 
administration. An examiner may re- 
quire, for example, that the building, 
furniture and fixtures be shown at a 
lower amount than would be the case 
if the assets were simply depreciated ac- 
cording t6 their actual life. The tax 
bureau says that while banks are super- 
vised and restricted in this way, they 
may keep such other books or records 
with respect to depreciable properties 
as will enable them to file correct tax 
returns. 

This subsidiary record may be kept 
by the bank in the back of its regular 
ledger. It would contain all the de- 
preciable asset accounts and the proper 
reserves to take care of depreciation as 
the Government allows it. For example, 
there are in this separate record dupli- 
cate accounts for each of the asset ac- 
counts shown in the regular ledger. 
There is a separate account, let us say, 
for furniture and fixtures; one for the 
bank building; one for bonds and 
stocks; and generally speaking, one for 
any other assets which might be written 
up or written down by the bank or by 
the bank*examiners to such an extent 
that they would not be acceptable to the 
Government for tax purposes. 

Then in making up its tax return, the 
bank would take its figures from this 
subsidiary record or ledger rather than 
from the regular ledger. This would 
also carry, of course, an’ undivided 
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profit account to take care of the differ- 
ence between the figures on the general 
ledger and those on the subsidiary 
ledger. The undivided profits figure 
would be used in making up the tax 
return. 

It is the practice in some cases to sub- 
mit along with the return a separate 
statement of accounts as shown on the 
subsidiary ledger. However, this is not 
“necessary, in my judgment, because any 
additional information may be obtained 
by the Government from the subsidiary 
ledger, or if a tax man is sent out by 
the Government to examine the bank 
the subsidiary record will be there to 
furnish whatever additional information 
he may wish. 

In my experience with banks I have 
not found one which does not need a 
separate record to show its actual condi- 
tion. Not only does it need such a 
record in order to make out a correct 
tax return, but the bank itself, in order 
to be ultra-conservative, writes down its 
assets below actual value or shows them 
at nominal value and in some eases even 
charges them entirely off to undivided 
profits. A subsidiary ledger offers not 
only an accurate record for tax pur- 
poses but a correct statement of actual 
condition. 


BUSINESS CONGRESS 
PREDICTED BY BANK 


oe HE present Congress is to be ¢ 

‘business Congress’,’ predicts 
The Bank of America as a result of a 
study of the congressional make-up and 
the business problems confronting the 
nation. 

“The keynote of the coming session 
was expressed by President Coolidge 
himself in his address before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. There he definitely assured busi- 
ness, large and small, that it would have 
nothing to fear from his adininistration, 
as long as it maintained its practices on 
a high ethical level, and he more than 
intimated that American business has 
fully come up to such a level in recent 
years. Above all, he stressed the fact 
that the fundamental policy of his ad- 
ministration was to encourage business 
prosperity. 

“Three big factors combine to make 
possible the present favorable view 
which contrasts sharply with the fear 
and misgiving expressed by business 
men before the opening of Congress 
during each session in the past decade. 
In the first place must be mentioned 
the inauguration. of a comparative ‘era 
of good feeling’ among the political 
parties. In the preliminary hearings 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House on the tax bill, we find abun- 
dant evidence of the willingness of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties 
to co-operate in expediting legislation 
for the good of business in general. 
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Directors’ room of the First National Bank, Tulsa, Oklahoma, designed by Weary & Alford Co., 
Chicago bank builders. Spaciousness, rich a of the walls and ceiling, together with color 


harmony contribute to t 


“The second factor making for a 
favorable attitude of Congress towards 
business is the remarkable prosperity 
now enjoyed throughout the country. 
The agricultural elements, which hitherto 
have constituted the center of unrest 
because of the hardships they under- 
went from 1920 to 1924, are now enjoy- 
ing higher prices for their products, 
and are sharing to a large extent in the 
eurrent wave of good business. Their 
representatives in the legislature, as a 
result, have ceased to press for doubt- 
ful and radical measures to aid their 
constituents on the farms. Furthermore, 
as is usually the case in times of gen- 
eral prosperity, the policy of ‘letting well 
enough alone’ makes an appeal to our 
legislators which would be lacking in 
a time of depression. 

“A third reason for expecting good 





e individuality of this room. 


things of the new Congress is the fact 
that there is no serious business prob- 
lem seeking an urgent legislative solu- 
tion. In this respect, the new Congress 
faces a situation which is perhaps 
unique for the present century. With the 
close of the war, the taxation, the rail- 
road, the agricultural, the shipping and 
the soldier bonus questions all created 


much doubt in business eireles as long 


as Congress was in session, so that its 
adjournment was always accompanied 
with a sigh of relief. But these prob- 
lems are now no longer pressing. 

“The new Congress faces _ several 
tasks, some of them of great import, 
but from their accomplishment business 
has nothing to fear. Of these, taxation 
has received most attention. The rail- 
road problem is to receive attention. A 
third question is an amendment of the 





$22,881,000 


of New Business! 


HIS total of profitable new business was produced for 
ten bankers in 1925 through special campaigns designed 
and conducted by our organization. 


The average of initial deposits on new savings accounts 
varied from $140 to $300 and on new commercial accounts 


the average varied from $1,000 to $10,000. 


No premiums, merchandise, coin banks, or advertis- 
ing matter for sale! No professional solicitors! 


The cost per $1,000,000 of new business is probably the 


lowest on record. 


We can design a campaign for your bank 


and will supply data and references without obligation. 
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banking laws. Of the great problem of 
agricultural legislation so pressing two 
years ago, the only proposal now being 
urged is a revision of the system under 
which eattle are grazed on the public 
lands in the Far West. 

“Finally, Congress will be called upon 
to approve the debt settlements made 
with Belgium, Italy and several smaller 
countries since its last session. Should 
this be consummated, one of the great 
obstacles to the restoration of inter- 
national financial health will have been 
removed, with resulting good effects 
upon our foreign trade and the export 


- 


of American capital to Europe.” 











“IF WE WERE THEY”’—WHEN 
WRITING DIRECT MAIL COPY 
(Continued from page 17) 
desk is about 50 per cent advertising 
matter—everything from post ecards of- 
fering me two-dollar ties for 78 cents 
to booklets on why I should make a will 

or take out more life insurance. 

“My stenographer opens my mail and 
puts it in two piles on my desk—one 
containing only the individual letters; 
the other, circulars and mailing pieces 
of various sorts. Sometimes an adver- 
tising letter, if individually and cleverly 
written, slips in with the regular mail 


MURAL IN CLEVELAND BANK 
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i the new banking room of the United 
Banking and Trust Company of 
Cleveland, a beautiful mural painting, 
“The Italian Market,” has just been un- 
veiled. The painting, an arched panel 
18 by 10 feet, is the work of Glenn 
Shaw, a member of the faculty of the 
Cleveland School of Art and widely 
known as a landscape painter. 











J 


Against the vivid blue sky from be- 
tween tall eypresses and red roofed 
buildings, the market scene with its 
atmosphere of southern Italy in bright 
colors is thrown into strong relief. The 
accompanying illustration shows this 
painting, which is the newest addition 
to Cleveland’s publie murals. 
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and I read it, but I don’t pay much at- 
tention to the other stuff. If I have 
plenty of time, I sometimes look through 
the stack of advertising for a moment 
or so before dropping it all into the 
waste basket; otherwise, I throw it in 
without looking at it. Occasionally I 
find an attractive bit of reading matter, 
and, I lay it aside or put it in my pocket 
for future reference. In only about 
half the eases, though, do I ever find 
time to read the stuff I lay away. In- 
tentions are good, but I just don’t get 
to it. 

“T like to read anything that is in- 
teresting or educational. Pictures don’t 
mean so much to me, though I admit that 
the circular with a beautiful illustra- 
tion, or with one particularly apropos 
to the subject, attracts my attention and 
sometimes induces me to look at it twice 
—perhaps read it. 

“Mail addressed to me at home is al- 
ways saved until I arrive in the evening, 
but only in exceptional cases do I spend 
much time there reading advertising 
literature. Dinner, the evening paper, 
and social engagements take up the 
evenings. 

“But, as I said, I know about what I 
want and don’t want, and advertising 
doesn’t affect me—much.” 

The Big Business Man 

Lastly, let us try to put ourselves in 
the position of the big business man 
and see what he would think and say: 

“T am an advertiser in my own busi- 
ness, but not much of an advertising con- 
sumer, myself. I don’t read much ma- 
terial of that sort—don’t have time. My 
secretary goes over my mail and ealls 
to my attention only those things that 
demand individual action. Unimportant 
letters are referred to my assistants. 
Circular matter is thrown in the waste 
basket, I suppose. At least, I never 
see it. 

“My mail at home is kept on a tray 
in my room. I often stop by the club 
before going home, and by the time I 
do arrive in my room it is time to dress 
for dinner or for the evening, and I 
look only at the mail that is personal 
or of some importance. An attractive 
booklet or any pamphlet that seems to 
contain information I am interested in, 
I send down to the library and read over 
when I have time. 


“There certainly is a lot of good ad- 
vertising brains and printing wasted on 
me.” 

The Moral to Advertisers 
_ The foolish boy found the horse by 
figuring out where he would go if he 
were a horse suddenly turned loose. If 
we have been successful in determining 
what we would do if we were the la- 
borer, office worker, housewife, business 
woman, moderate sized business man, 
or man of large affairs, why can’t we 
govern our advertising efforts so as to 
reach prospects with a minimum of 
wasted money? 
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Our list of prospects for savings busi- 
ness is accurate enough to apply this 
analysis to their characters and habits 
in the preparation of savings advertis- 
ing material. Generally speaking, it 
would seem best to send such literature 
to the home addresses, because with the 
exception of office workers nearly all 
of the savings prospects get more time 
to read advertising at home than at 
work. 

Let us avoid shooting over the heads 
of our readers. The average laborer, 
with his limited education, is not im- 
pressed by high-sounding phrases. Even 
the office worker, business woman, and 
housewife, though ‘understanding it, 
find simple Janguage, short sentences, 
and homely, true-to-life examples more 
interesting and persuasive. There are 
more well-educated people who enjoy 
the homely stories of Lincoln than there 
are people of ordinary education who 
find pleasure in reading Cicero. Let’s 
leave the literary field open to the poets 
and authors, and bring our savings ad- 
vertising copy down to the utmost point 
of simplicity. And perhaps by being 
simple in our style, we may create some- 
thing really masterful, after all. Lincoln 
did. 

It is a good practice to use art in 
savings material. A picture registers 
an impression on the mind more quickly 
and more permanently than the printed 
word. Colors, though expensive and 
often impractical, are always effective. 


Choice of titles is an important fae- 
tor, and other catchy devices may be 
employed to get and hold attention. 
The material illustrated in connection 
with this article is offered as examples 
of attention-getting copy. The upper 
illustrations are from a series of edu- 
¢ational booklets prepared for the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association. The one 
headed “It Will Take You 1 Minute 
and 12 Seconds to Read This—If You 
Start Now” is a challenge, and it will 
be observed that on the inside, at the 
bottom of each page, there is a little 
second-hand dial indicating the number 
of seconds that should have elapsed by 
the time the reader reaches that point. 
At the end, the dial is at-12. seconds, in- 
dicating that the representation on the 
cover was true. Each of the booklets 
carries some reference to the time re- 
quired, and at the bottom of the page 
the little second hands. 

The other three illustrations show how 
the real content of a booklet may be 
subordinated in the titles and one’s 
curiosity aroused to provoke further in- 
spection. The one entitled “I paid 
$4,405.47 to Tell You This,” is partieu- 
larly good. 

Numerous tests have been made, and 
the general impression seems to be that 
second-class mail gets about the same 
inspection in the homes as first-class. 
However, since there is only one-half 
eent difference under the new postal laws 
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You can 


command this 
service 


Your bank can use the For- 
eign Depastment of The 
Equitable in the service of 
your own customers to— 


Provide foreign credit and busi- 
ness information. 


Issue Import Letters of Credit 
for the importation of merchan- 
dise into all countries. 


Handle export credits opened 
by foreign depositors for ship- 
ment of commodities from the 
United States. 


Issue ETC Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit, imprinted with the 
name of your bank, in both 
U.S. dollars and foreign cur- 
rencies, 


Receive all foreign pay ments to 
be credited to your accounts, 
and pay cable and wireless trans- 
fers and foreign drafts. 


"To Local Banks 


Through our Foreign De- 
partment a/one you may great- 
ly amplify your own services 
for the benefit of your cus- 
tomers. 


Read the column at the left 
... then send for our book- 
let, Equitable Service. It will 
suggest many other ways in 
which a New York account 


Purchase and sell drafts and with 
cable transfers, make contracts 
to purchase and sell foreign ex- 
change at future dates, and pur- 
chase sight and time documen- 


tary bills on foreign countries. 


Issue checks and drafts on all 
parts of the world payableinany 
currency, and make mail, cable 
and wireless,transfers of funds. 


Make loans on commodities 
stored in the United States for 
ultimate shipment abroad. 


Translate foreign languages 
into English and vice versa. 


Accept drafts to create dollar 
exchange in foreign countries 
and handle purchases and sales 
of acceptances drawn on banks 
payable in the United States. 


Handle securities sent by for- 
eign clients for safe keeping, 
for sale, or as collateral. 


The Equitable will in- 


crease the usefulness and pres- 
tige of your own bank. - 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cnuicaco Orrice: 105 South La Salle Street 
Donald L. De Golyer, Manager 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. . 


LONDON 


between the cost of first and second-class 
postage, it probably is worth the differ- 
ence to send literature under the all- 
important-looking George Washington 
Stamp. In offices, first-class mail nearly 
always gets first attention. 

According to our analysis, big busi- 
ness men don’t pay much attention to 
the ordinary run of advertising—indeed, 
such material doesn’t often come to their 
notice at the office. So, we have a prob- 
lem in making up literature that is at- 
tractive enough to command their atten- 
tion, refined enough to suit their cul- 
ture, and interesting or educational 
enough to insure their reading. Parsi- 
mony does not beget good trust litera- 
ture. Expense should be a secondary 


item, though extravagance may well be 
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PARIS MEXICO CITY 





avoided. 

Perhaps the letter individually writ- 
ten, or by the Hooven automatic type- 
writer, is one of the best forms of trust 
advertising from the standpoint of being 
read. It may refer to a booklet en- 
closed or describe an attractive piece 
of literature to be sent on request. The 
latter method enables the advertiser to 
diseover new prospects. 

After all, every prospect we have is 
just a human being—whether he be a 
laborer or corporation president. And 
the human-interest appeal, the simple 
logic, is bound to earry its weight. If 
we can make our direct-mail advertis- 
ing attractive and human, it will get an 
audience from a good percentage of the 
mailing list. 





A MUSICAL 
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APPEAL FOR 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


By FRITZ BLOCKI 


USIC has now been added to the 

list of inducements held out to at- 
tract savings depositors to banks. This 
unique plan was recently widely an- 
nounced in the Chicago newspapers. 

The oceasion was the inauguration of 
The Foreman Civie Opera Savings Club 
by The Foreman Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. The first day was 
featured by the presence of Charles 
Marshall, world renowned tenor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, who sang, 
and was on hand at the bank to 
welcome the first club members. 
Through the plan, the bank is enabled 
to reach out directly fora large and 
special class, the music lovers of Chicago 
and surroundings, and turn their 
“hobby” into cash for savings accounts. 
The details are as follows: 

There are many people who wish seats 
for the opera but have not the entire price 
for season tickets. For these people 
The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
inaugurated The Foreman Civic Opera 
Savings Club, which allowed members to 
choose their opera seats in advance 
and pay for them with weekly deposits. 

As soon as a prospect joined the club, 
the best seats at the desired price were 
reserved for him by the bank. As long 

* * 


George E. Longhead, cashier of the 
First National Bank, Dodge City, Kan- 


as payments were. kept up the seats 
were held, so that by the opening of the 
season the club members had the seats 
picked out many weeks previously while 
good ones could still be obtained. 

The club was begun 10 weeks before 
the opening of the season so that the 
seat prices were divided by ten. These 
payments were so arranged that mem- 
bers would have not only the price of 
their opera tickets by the opening of 
the season, but would also have a suffi- 
cient balance left to start a savings ae- 
count. In this way many new savings 
depositors were secured that would 
otherwise not have thought of opening 
an account. 

Patrons could join any week up to 
the opening of the season. A new 
schedule of payments was worked out 
for each week, as the shortened time 
increased the payments for those join- 
ing in later weeks. The plan was given 
wide publicity in the papers and a 


prominent opera artist was on hand for- 


the opening. In addition the opera 
company furnished attractive material 
for an excellent window display in the 
bank. Several thousand opera reper- 
toire cards and inserts announcing the 
plan were also distributed. 

* * * 


sas, has retired. 
cashier. 


M. R. Young is now 


LOCKING ARMS, NOT HORNS, 
WITH THE PROSPECTS 
PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 23) 
up, secures many extra dollars in de- 

posits. 

Installment intemperance is assuming 
alarming proportions to the banker 
whose ear is close to the ground. There 
is genuine competition from firms that 
feature installment selling and _ their 
methods are proving effective in mak- 
ing installment buying a national habit. 
In many instanees, the victim of the in- 
stallment buying has no use for a sav- 
ings account and often withdraws what 
savings he has accumulated in order to 
keep up with the demands of his in- 
stallment mania. The _ intemperant 
buyer is “killed” as a prospect for a 
savings account or as a steady saver. 
If the buying could be delayed until the 
purchaser accumulated the cash, then 
from six to ten per cent of the price 
would be saved, the merchandise pos- 
sessed and there would be a surplus for 
savings. When nine out of ten auto- 
mobiles, pianos, talking machines, and 
three out of four electric washers, 
vacuum cleaners and kitchen cabinets 
are sold on installments, it ean be seen 
why bankers are uneasy about future 
savings account customers. 

At the- present time an outstanding 
example of eliminating reasons for not 
saving is the “Service Station” plan as 
carried out by the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago. Here is a 
personal service for prospects and cus- 
tomers,—a “Service Station” to which 
anyone may go for a personal interview, 
to have his problems in finance gone 
over by an expert who will outline a 
plan and assist the individual to save 
money from his income. 

Following up this personal service a 
monthly house organ is used —the 
“Service Station News” which gives in- 
formation and suggestions on home 
management, purchasing, home building, 
ete. 

Banks have a fertile field on which 
to work even though their efforts are 
confined to the 35 or 40 million indi- 
viduals in the country who now have 
savings pass books in their names. 
There are people in every town and city 
who have started an account sometime 
in the past and who have no more now 
than the initial deposit, plus the inter- 
est earned. They are not savers; 
merely owners of savings pass books, 
but are counted among a bank’s deposi- 
tors. However, they are waiting to be 
shown how to save systematically, or 
assisted in eliminating their reasons for 
not saving. Thus, one of the problems 
for banks is to help each individual to 
fit his expenditures within his income 
and leave a surplus. The bank that aids 
the individual to do this, impresses him 
most favorably because a personal in- 
terest has been shown. 




































































CAN WE BE OPEN MINDED 
ABOUT THE SERVICE CHARGE 
(Continued from. page 18) 
these accounts, and this is of consider- 
able importance. This class of business 
is surprisingly large and has become the 
most expensive for the bank to handle. 
The cost of taking care of it far exceeds 
any possible earnings on these accounts. 

“In order to exist and perform its 
functions, a bank must earn money. 
To do this it is obliged to make some 
charge for the use of money and for 
certain of its services. It costs a great 
deal of money to operate a bank. We 
must pay our rent, light and _ heat, 
provide good quarters for the use of our 
customers and employ a competent force 
to take care of everyday transactions. 
Have you ever realized that many people 
keep balances at the bank so small that 
they do not pay for the check books and 
stationery used—let alone the conven- 
ience of banking facilities? 

“A word as to the method of bank 
earnings will help to make the situation 
clear. A bank’s only sources of earnings 
are the income on loans and investments, 
and various small operation revenues. 
It is required by. law that for each de- 
posit a certain portion must be kept as 
a eash reserve. This is usually about 
20 per cent and is a non-earning liability. 
The remaining funds may be loaned out 
at interest. With this in mind, may 
we ask you to consider what a small 
account means to a bank and to a cus- 
tomer? On an account with an average 
balance of $50.00 the bank could lend 
a maximum of $40.00 at interest, which 
at 8 per cent would yield gross earnings 
of $3.20 yearly. A low estimate of 
handling each check passing through the 
bank is six cents from the time the 
account is opened; and all stationery, 
check books and covers, ledger sheets 
and necessary banking equipment and 
operations are accounted for. Allowing 
but ten checks a month to such an 
account, the cost would be $.60 a month, 
or $7.20 a year. To offset this expense, 
we have possible earnings of $3.20, or 
an apparent loss of $4.00 a year. 

“What is bank service? 

“Tt is the furnishing of check books 
and the checking privilege; making 
collection of cheeks, notes and drafts; 
supplying blank notes and other forms, 
letters of credit, cashier’s checks, drafts, 
and credit information; training and 
providing competent help; furnishing 
morthly statements and_ cancelled 
vouchers, with the necessary bookkeep- 
ing information for each account always 
available; and extending loans when 
needed. Most important of all are the 
general facilities for handling all finan- 
cial affairs, without which the business 
of the community would be seriously 
handicapped. 

“We realize that it is a great accom- 
modation to many people who keep small 
balances in their accounts to be able to 
take care of their business by the use 
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Poor SAMUEL PEPYS! 


He had a terrible time with his money 


IKE other men of means of his 

day, Samuel Pepys had turned 
over his money to a goldsmith for 
safekeeping. Becoming worried of 
losing it, he had withdrawn a con- 
siderable sum which he sent by his 
wife to Brampton in the country. 
And this is what she did. 


Relying on the hope that all the 
neighbors would be in church, she 
and her father buried the money in 
broad daylight “‘under the possible 
observation of a hundred pair of 
eyes.” 

Poor Pepys! On hearing the news, 
he rushed pell mell to Brampton, 
torn with anxiety that the precise 
spot had been forgotten. Arriving 
there at midnight, he “dug up the 
treasure by lantern light, broke the 
box and lost nearly a hundred pieces 
in the dirt.” 


On the following day, he renewed 


the search, washing out the earth 
with a pail and sieve, “just as they 
do for dyamonds in other parts of 
the world, and I am pretty well sat- 
isfied that my loss is not great and 
do bless God that it is so well.” 


Smile, if you will, at the troubles 
of Pepys, but.the safekeeping of 
money has always presented 
difficulties. 


It is still no easy matter for a man 
to always be sure that his invest- 
ments will maintain their value. 


Would unbiased investment facts 
help you? This is just what the 
Seaboard—with no securities of its 
own to sell—offers you. We report 
facts without any self-interest 
in the matter. Our unusual facil- 
ities for gathering information 
about securities is a service we are 
glad to extend to all our depositors. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 








of the City of New York 
115 Broadway Broad and Beaver 24 East 45th St. 
of the bank check. It is our desire to bank and the banks of............ will 


continue to extend this checking privilege 
to all our customers. If we are to do so, 
however, we feel that it is only just and 
right that these accounts should at least 
share a part of the cost of handling and 
we believe that our customers will agree 
with us. The only basis on which we 
ean continue this service is to follow the 
practice of many banks in other sections 
of our state and country in making a 
small monthly charge on _ certain 
accounts, to partly compensate us for 
the expense of handling them. 


“Beginning (date), therefore, this 
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make a charge of $.50 per month on all 
active checking accounts whose balances 
average less than $50.00 monthly, and 
on which three or more checks have 
been drawn during the month.. 

“No charges will be made in the 
handling of other accounts. 

“We are trying to be fair with our 
depositors and all we ask is that they be 
equally fair with us in maintaining their 
accounts on a reasonable basis. If this 
is not clearly understood, any of our 
officers will cheerfully make such further 
explanations as may be desired. 


SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS 


GOOD ADVICE—INSTALL AN 
ALARM, AND DO IT NOW 


Reviewing the development of mechan- 
isms to foil the burglar or bandit — 
Protection first is a definite asset 


genes to foil the bank burglar 
and the bandit are now being dis- 
cussed with more pointed anxiety than 
ever before. With the present marked 
rise in the number and gravity of crimes 
against financial houses, it is not re- 
markable that bankers and inventors are 
casting about for new devices—for that 
ultimate thing, a mechanism that will 
infallibly repulse the erimina! without 
being a menace to the lives and safety 
of others. We cannot refrain from ask- 
ing ourselves if such a thing can be. 

The conservative position with re- 
gards to any mechanism must always 
be that whatever the brain of man ean 
devise the brain of man ean trick or 
circumvent. But in these instances 
practical exceptions must be noted. 
criminal is limited both as to time and 
opportunity. He is also constrained as 
to weapons and other facilities. Hence, 
the broad principles do not always hold 
and it may yet be possible to devise a 
defensive mechanism which cannot be 
beaten under any situation likely to be 
presented to the crook. Whether such 
a device is now in existence is another 
matter, about which there are conflict- 
ing opinions. To help in an under- 
standing of the problem the writer 
wishes to set down various facts that 
will shed a good deal of light on the 
subject. I cannot hope, however, to 
cover the whole matter in a brief article. 

The idea of some sort of alarming or 
repelling arrangement, to notify its 
user of the approach of an enemy or 
to frighten a foe away, is extremely old. 
It is older than the first key or lock, or 
the first wall or bar. The cave man put 
dry twigs and leaves about the entrance 
of his rocky domicile. Savages in the 
forests and jungles throw lengths of 
green bamboo and other growths into 
their fires. They explode with loud re- 
ports and frighten prowling beasts 
away. 


ENVELOPES FOR BANKS 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


The - 


‘By EDWARD H. SMITH 


In civilized times men have used traps, 
falls, bells, trips, strung-wires, set-guns 
and a thousand and one other inven- 
tions whose purpose has been to betray 
the intruder by night or by day. To 
enumerate them would be a feat of 
patience, and to find them all, a prob- 
lem of research or scholarship. We 
need not- trouble with them, if for no 
other reason than that the old times and 
the modern period have been sharply 
and correctly divided by the factor of 
electricity. Whatever has been devel- 
oped since the first application of this 
still mysterious energy to the alarm 
may be counted as modern, and all else 
bears upon the past. 

For those who like facts, the first 
electric alarm was ‘invented in Boston 
in 1857 by Charles Pope. The patent 
was later bought and the mechanism 
brought to useful development by Edwin 
Holmes, whose name is still borne by 
one of the most widely known forms of 
alarms. And, curiously enough, the first 
electric burglar alarm ever put to prac- 
tical purposes in this country was in- 
stalled in the home of the great circus 
magnate, P. T. Barnum, at Bridgeport, 
Conn., in 1863. It was a erude system 
of wiring the windows and doors which 
set off a bell in the bedrooms by elec- 
trical means. Barnum, who may have 
had an exaggerated fear of burglars, 
wrote that he would not be without it 
for a thousand dollars. 

A few years later, and not without 
many difficulties and rebuffs, Holmes 
was able to persuade a few Boston and 
New York bankers and jewelers to in- 
stall his alarms—and so the fun began. 

For a good many years the average 
banker in smaller communities regarded 
the alarm as a toy or an experiment. 
He had a good strong safe. There were 
officers of the law. Of what use could 
one of these bel! ringing devices be? 
And the banker of those days was right. 
But 30 years ago the yeggman brought 
the development of burglary with ex- 
plosives to a high point. The safes of 
banks in small communities began to 


pop open under the persuasive power 
nitro-glycerine, and losses started to 
run high. It was then that the alarm 
first spread over the country, thousands 
being installed in a single season. They 
were an adjunct to the safe and vault. 
They were not costly and could be em- 
ployed to strengthen an otherwise doubt- 
ful equipment. They also gave some re- 
assurance at a time when safes really 
able to foil the nitro burglar had not 
been invented. 

What these first local alarms were 
like, most older men will recall. They 
consisted of a gong on the outside of 
the bank building, connected by wires 
with a erude mechanism on the inside 
of the vault or safe door. If the door 
was blown open or the lock broken off, 
the mechanism was disturbed, the elec- 
trie cireuit broken, and the tongue of 
the gong sent vibrating hilariously 
against the bell itself. 

But the better equipped bank burg 
lars of those and later days also knew, 
or soon learned, the trick of beating 
these early alarms. Until later when it 
became the rule to enclose the gong in 
stout metal housings, it was not hard | 
for them to mount a ladder and muffle 
or disconnect the older alarms, in which 
case they might go about their criminal 
efforts in perfect peace of mind. 

Even so, however, these earlier alarms 
did some good. The burglar, so long as 
there were still plenty of small banks 
that had no alarm, simply passed by 
the institutions that had them. It was 
only when there were no protected in- 
stitutions in the neighborhood or when 
the bank was in an unusually exposed 
position or exceptionally fat with funds, 
that the criminals tried conclusions with 
the alarms. 

Meantime, too, inventors were mak- 
ing progress. It was not many years 
before several firms were offering banks 
an electric alarm protection that was 
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devices 
sheet-steel linings enclosing the whole in- 
terior of the safe or vault—top, sides 


really efficient, consisting of 


and floor, as well as the door. This 
electrified steel lining was connected by 
wires with a heavy gong, enclosed in a 
housing of sufficient strength, the latter 
being fixed to the front of the bank 
building. If the wires were cut or tam- 
pered with in any way the gong sounded 
an alarm. If any attempt was made to 
force the door of the safe or vault, the 
same result was achieved and there was 
no circumventing the mechanism by en- 
tering from the top, sides or bottom. 
This form of equipment, although 
relatively expensive and though it has 
been known to get out of order, is still 
one of the most effective of all secondary 
defenses against the burglar—counting 
the safes and vaults always as the pri- 
mary defense. The steel lining, or a 
network of electrified wires serving the 
same purpose, has been developed so 
that it also responds to attacks from the 
acetylene torch. If the desire is to set 
off a bell and alarm a town, there is 
nothing more effective, and it seems to 
me that improvements must be worked 
out on this foundation of a safe or vault 
lined throughout with an electrified de- 
fense or something that parallels it. 
As a matter of fact it was the alarm 
of this general kind that led to the or- 
ganization of bank criminals along lines 
now becoming familiar, especially in the 
Middle West, and offering a menace 
new to this generation and of uncertain 
proportions. I speak of the bank raid- 
ing in small towns by gangs of from 
six to twenty men, who make no attempt 


at secrecy, defy the alarms, rope off the _ 


streets, cut the telephone and telegraph 
wires and count on holding the town at 
bay until their burglars can break open 
the safes and vaults and take what they 
like. Readers are aware, of course, that 
such bold raids have been staged at vari- 
ous points in the central part of the 
country in the last two or three years. 


Against such raids the best alarms 
are, of course, worthless. It is even 
doubtful whether any mechanism can 
be devised to meet the situation. Safe 
and vault constructions. of sufficient 
strength to resist the torch and heavy 
charges of nitro, such as may be used 
by burglars who have no fear of the 
noise, are practically beyond the reach 
of small town banks with limited funds. 

The only effective answer to the work 
of the raiders that has yet been offered 
seems to be the vigilante system, now 
rapidly spreading over the country. 

We cannot discuss the burglar or bank 
alarm intelligently without. taking iato 
consideration two forms which have been 
used exclusively in the larger cities. 
The first of these is the so-called central 
office system, founded on the Holmes 
inventions. This plan employs a mech- 
anism which ashes a warning to a cen- 
tral police office, where numbers of 
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Your Bank 


E most vicious tools in the hands 
of the safe-blower are easiest to 
The acetylene torch and high 
explosives, his most effective tools of 
penetration can be found within a few 
hundred yards of your bank. 


But, with your vault protected by the 
Rivet-Grip System even these are not 
sufficient for him to effect an entrance 
to your vault. The intricate network 
of steel thru the full thickness of the 
vault wall requires not only the use 
of many tools of penetration, but con- 


stant, frequent changes in their use. 


Even corners and door connections, 
inherent weak spots known to all yegg- 


If you are building or 
remodeling your bank 
priie for our handbook 
on modern methods of 
bank vault reinforcement 


Riv 


Fed 


men are as strong as the door or wall 
itself. 


There are no weak spots in 
et-Grip vault—you get balanced 


protection throughout. 


eral Reserve tests at Sandy Hook 


proved Rivet-Grip the most effective 
practical method of- vault reinforce- 
ment known. 


Yet Rivet-Grip is e¢onomical for the 
- smallest as well as the largest banks. © 


Ine Rivet Grip Steel Company 


Representatives in a 


2737 Prospect Ave. ~ ~ 


armed guards or patrolmen are always 
at hand, ready to rush to the point of 
alarm in automobiles and to offer resis- 
tance or start a pursuit. This mech- 
anism also notifies the central office if 
doors or windows are left open, if locks 
are not properly closed, or if there has 
been any entering of the protected 
premises at forbidden hours. It has 
proved highly efficient in cities and it 
might be adapted to rural neighbor- 
hoods, since any cutting of the wires 
in one town by raiding gangs would in- 
stantly notify nearby communities of the 
situation and bring help or cause the 
blockading of the roads. 


Perhaps the most elaborate alarm sys- 
tem of all is installed by a Boston firm, 
originally an association of bankers. 
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ll Principal Cities 
~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It has been installed in most of the big 
Federal Reserve branch banks built in 
the last few years and acts against in- 
ternal as well as external enemies. It 
has a signal board in the room of the 
bank’s officers and another in that of 
the captain of the guards, where all 
manner of checking is done electrically. 
Not a door or window can be opened 
without the officers and the captain of 
the watch being notified. Not a safe 
deposit vault or box can be entered 
without the news being flashed on the 
boards. No time clock may be set or 
altered without the signal being seen, 
and every failure to set locks properly 
or to close the exits correctly is an- 
nouneed by lights and bells. At the same 


(Continued on page 55) 
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SIX-SIDED PROTECTION 
FOR VAULT SECURITY 


The _ walls, 


roof and floor are 


equally important with massive 
doors in foiling the burglar’s attack 


By G. G. GREULICH 
General Mgr., The Rivet-Grip Steel Co. 


AX unusual advertisement by a na- 
tionally known banking institution 
in one of our large cities was recently 
brought to the writer’s attention. This 
ad featured a photograph of a large 
modern vault door in one of their new 
vaults and along side was a photograph 
of an ordinary grocery store safe, which 
had been wrecked and broken into by 
yeggs. Attention was called to the ob- 
vious insecurity of the safe as compared 
to the vault: door in one of the bank’s 
branches. 


The writer happens to know the gen- 
eral form of construction of the con- 
crete walls in this vault, and that a very 
ordinary type of reinforcement is used. 
It was evident that the officials of the 
bank did not realize that the reinforce- 
ment in this vault bears the same rela- 
tion to modern types of vault reinforce- 
ment now on the market as the grocery 
store safe bore to the much heavier door 
of the vault. In other words, the bank 
was featuring one portion of its vault 
which was exceptionally strong without 
realizing that the rest of the vault of- 
fered little more protection than a gro- 
cery store safe. 


The condition in the vault field for 
the decade prior to 1921 was, therefore, 
one in which no special attention was 
paid to the walls, floor or roof of vaults, 
while the efficiency of the doors was 
constantly being increased. During this 
decade reliance was placed on a tool- 
proof lining. With the development of 
the oxy-acetylene torch, a comparatively 
easy method of penetrating tool resist- 


ing linings was available, and it was 
this development which first concen- 
trated attention on the walls and linings. 
The weakness of walls and linings was 
first brought to the attention of bankers 
by the architects and engineers for the 
Federal Reserve System. 

As a result, some of the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
spent a large amount of money, time 
and effort in determining the exact re- 
sistive values of various forms of bank 
vault construction. These tests brought 
out the need for a complete revision of 
the basic methods of bank vault design. 
It was immediately realized that the pro- 
tection of the ordinary vault was un- 
balanced. To off-set this condition and to 
secure greater protection in bank vault 
construction, a type of vault reinforce- 
ment which was developed primarily for 
the Federal Reserve tests, was placed on 
the market and made available for gen- 
eral use of all other banks. 

During the past two years, nearly 300 
private banking institutions of every 
type and size have realized its value 
and have installed this reinforcement in 
their concrete walls. This reinforcement 
makes it require as long.a period of. 
time to penetrate the walls as it would 
to penetrate the doors of any modern 
vault. 


The bankers, who have constructed 
vaults with the new type of reinforce- 
ment of this character, have met the 
first basic requirement of vault security ; 
that is, they have a vault which is 
equally strong at all points, the walls, 


floor, roof and doors all having the same 
protective resistance. 

When a vault is built in this way, it 
is said to give real physical’ protection; 
that is, no matter if all guards are elimi- 
nated, electrical or other protective de- 
vices eliminated or disabled, there still 
remains a huge strong box in the form 
of a vault, whose enclosure walls or 
doors have to be penetrated before access 
can be had to the contents of the vault. 

It is not the writer’s intention to de- 
preciate the value of guards, alarm sys- 
tems, and electrical protection devices. 
These all have their legitimate uses and 
functions. However, the banker must 
realize that when stripped of all these 
accessories, his vaults should still offer 
formidable resistance to any form of 
attack. 


A New Counterfeit 

The Treasury Department in its cir- 
cular letter No. 566 describes a new 
counterfeit $10 Gold Certificate as fol- 
lows: 

“$10 Gold Certificate; check letter 
“C”; face plate number indistinct, 
either 40 or 42; H. V. Speelman, 
Register of the Treasury; Frank White, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Michael Hillegas. 

“This note is a photo-mechanical pro- 
duction on two thin sheets of paper be- 
tween which a few threads have been dis- 
tributed. All of the counterfeits detected 
to date bear serial No. H1692883. The 
lathe work in the border is smudgy and 
indistinct, and the note as a whole is 
so poorly executed that it should be 
easily recognized even by careless han- 
dlers of currency. The back of the note 
is dim and printed in a shade of yellow 
which should instantly suggest its spuri- 
ous quality.” ; 


At a meeting of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Scottdale Trust Company, 
Scottdale, Pennsylvania, Ralph Loucks 
was elected president of that institution 
to sueceed Joseph Zimmers. Mr. Loucks 
was first vice president of the institu- 
tion before being named president. 
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SPEECH AND MECHANICS 
OF BANK ROBBERS i" Ee. 


F you are a banker, you are known to eT (ii Wei & 

a certain class of people as a “jugger,” A a | IN Wel ore 
and it will pay you to “take gapin’s” A ne ALR le 
if a “mush fakir” or a “slum peddler” ol ot t poe heed 
arrives in town and begins operations. ~ NS 
He is there to “get the lay” of the “jug” ™ 
for the “peat man” or “jug man,” the 
“boxman” or the “heavy.” 

Keep right on reading, explanations 
follow. 

Nor are bankers and bank the only 
“marks” that interest the above named 
craftsmen, for they also like to “take 
gapin’s” at prosperous “Chuck dumps,” 
“stride joints,” “kick dumps” and “rag- 
geries,’ for most of these institutions 
possess “jugs” or “boxes” that might 
yield a big profit to the “jug men” or WY 
“neat men” if the “mush fakir” or “slum - Wy 
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peddler” reports favorably. Among the ie ae |! Oar S 

more important items to be reported on p ' - , 
ae Se elton ae What kind of equipment will give 

“nee » Studied, by the visiting gentry; ° 

whether the “dump” is “bugged ;” if the your plant the best opportunity 

front door “clout” can be “screwed” or to sell its product 

will “James” have to be called in; and 









whether the “jug” is a “soft box” or a 
“serew keester.” 


O general statement will fully 
Now all this is the sort of “lingo” : 




























heard when a group or gang of crooks a answer such a question ; yet 
and safe-blowers are planning to swoop it 1s an exceedingly. important 
down into some country town, and hold question to settle before a new 
up a bank or rob a business institution : 
which has come to their notice in some factory 1S equipped. 
way or another. Further information is ; . 
needed by the gang, and | ond No one person’s decision should 
someone to “take gapins.” Quite often : °. 
this scout is a harmless looking umbrella determine what shall be put in. 
mender, who is known in underworld The sales department should apply 
language as a “mush fakir.” The crooks R . . +s 
cla a ka a Oe ae its experience and vision on the 
other type of harmless looking door-to- future outlook in order that prob- 
door peddler of fake “diamonds” and able trends may be anticipated. It 
cheap brassy jewelry, and “two dollar : p ; : 
solid gold diamond studded watehes.” requires sound engineering judg- 
Then again, an ordinary “panhandler” ment to determine how much 
might be dispatched to survey the . | b ;: d h 
“mark” they have selected. This pan- Capital can be investe and what 
handler is generally a genuine or faked choice of machinery should be 
eripple suffering from blindness, crip- d ‘ d » d h 
pled legs, or an arm that is useless. made in order to provide the 
Take note of that “funny arm,” for it proper equipment for a reasonable 
might be quite dexterous in handling nt f fl ibilit t t 
“soup” and “fuses.’ Write fora copy of amow O ex y to mee 

Perhaps the most useful of these per- ete Pen = changing conditions. 
sonages is the “mush fakir,” because scman auniak alta , 
say ye penis Same angels § Sie. where the designs Let the ENGINEER help you foresee 
less looking umbrella mender somew anticipated future : 
bedraggled and tattered. Then again, he requirements. the equipment needs of your plant. 
is able to “stick around” long enough 
to “get the lay” of things. 

One of his jobs is to study the J. E. SIRRINE _& COMPANY 
“elouts,” or locks on the doors of the Engineers 
place the gang intends to rob. He _ 627 Tennessee Elec. Power 
studies the locks to see if they can be Greenville 4 
“serewed ;” whether skeleton keys would os Gustine Chetsensege, Tenn. 








work successfully on them; or whether 
“James” will be called in. “James” is 
no one else but the old time “jimmy.” 


He also notes the habits and peculiar- 
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ities of the “hack,” the watchman, and 
forms some opinion as to how useful be 
might be in a clash with nervy bank 
robbers. This .is called “necking the 
hack.” Next follows the gaining of in- 
formation as to whether the “dump” is 
“bugged.” When a place is “bugged” 
it is equipped with a noisy burglar alarin 
which also acts on switches which floods 
the bank with light the instant the alarm 
begins to work. 

Then comes the obtaining of informa- 
tion regarding the bank safe. The 
“mush fakir” must be more attentive to 
this operation because it is very im- 
portant to find out if the safe or “juz” 
is a “soft box,” an easy thing to open 
or blow apart with the aid of nitro- 
glycerine, which is known to the gang 


as “juice,” “soup,” or “grease,” and 
which is set off by “string,” fuse. 

If the safe is a “soft box,” a “box 
man” is used for the robbery. A “box 
man” is a fairly well skilled mechanic 
for he must know both the mechanical 
and the “explosive” methods of opening 
safes. If the safe is a big one, and well 
built, a “heavy man” handles the job. 
The “heavy” is almost king in crookdom, 
and is looked up to and highly respected 
by the smaller fry. The “heavy” is 
“somebody,” and specializes in bank 
safes. As a rule, the “box man” special- 
izes in store and business house safes, 
although he might step into a bank job 
if times are bad with him. 

If the safe in the bank is not what 
the “mush fakir’ would term a “soft 
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box,” it is likely a “screw keester,” and 
as such it is very likely to be passed up 
entirely because there is not sufficient 
time between midnight and dawn for 
the safeblowers to blow the door off or 
get the safe open. It is too long a job, 
and, they seldom tackle such safes. 
There are easier safes elsewhere, and 
not very far away from that bank. 
These matters, together with other 
details are noted by the scout, and if it 
looks like a tough job all around, this 
opinion will be weighed by the gang 
according to the previous experience of 
the reporter. 


If the chances of making a successful 
haul from the bank are not so good, the 
“mush fakir” will stay around town and 
“take gapin’s” at some of the “rag- 
geries,” high class clothing or general 
department stores. He will also inspect 
the “chuck dumps,” restaurants and 
dining palaces; “kick dumps,” shoes and 
footwear salons; and other places where 
there is likely to be considerable cash 
on hand at the end of a business day, 
which is many hours after the bank 
closes. If he “marks” a “dump,” he 
goes into as close an inspection regard- 
ing the locks, alarms, and watchmen as 
he does in scouting a bank. Of course, 
in blowing safes in ordinary stores and 
restaurants, the “heavy” man will not 
participate, for it is beneath his dignity 
to “erack” an ordinary “box.” He 
leaves such stuff for “box men,” who 
ean either “play the dial” or use ex- 
plosives to open a safe. 


When the gang is ready to make their 
swoop into the quiet country town, all 
hands are called together, and plans are 
talked over and discussed with all the 
discipline of an army council of tacti- 
cians. The members are given their re- 
spective duties, and the safe blower 
makes sure of a supply of “soup” and 
“string;” nitro-glycerine and fuses. 
Now all is ready, and proof that these 
bandits are “allset” is brought out in 
the suddenness in which they strike a 
town, and the speed in which they do the 
job and make a lightning getaway. 
They are organized before they start. 
In many eases, bank robberies have been 
“pulled” and the bandits on their way 
with the “swag” in less than four or five 
minutes. Not bad organization work, 
is it? 

Records show that, as a rule, these 
gangs that prey on country banks gen- 
erally have a membership of five or six. 
If it is a job. for a “heavy” man, he 
generally has two helpers when working 
on the safe. That means three at the 
“jug.” Two others take up their posi- 
tion at strategic points outside of the 
bank, where they can see in all directions 
at once, so to speak. Last but not the 
least of the sextette, is the crack driver 
of the high-powered automobile purring 
at the curb. The driver’s foot is just 
keeping the clutch “out,” and the car 
seems to prance like a high spirited horse. 


















In most cases, everything depends on 
this driver, for the gang might get a lot 
for their trouble at the bank, but get 
caught while making a bad getaway. 

As a rule, though, the driver has already 
motored over the trail which has-been 
decided upon for the best getaway. He 
has been aided in this by the “mush 
fakir”’ who has tramped all over the 
township while seeking umbrellas to 
mend. He notes good roads, less fre- 
quented roads, and the like. 

Although there are many important 
matters involved in the raiding of a 
bank, the first thing the members of the 
gang come to a decision on is the get- 
away. They plan the getaway, and p!an 
backward from that. point until every 
detail is talked ever and decided upon. 
Of course, nowadays, the high powered 
ear is the only thing for a quick getaway, 
and that car is well taken care of. There 
must not be any mechanical breakdown 
during the “working hours.” 

Even if the holdup is a failure, the 
gang still wants to get away in a hurry. 
And, they do get away more often than 
they are caught. That is not meant as 
an implication of the inefficiency of 
guards and policemen. Quite the con- 
trary. The crooks quite often have much 
faster cars than the police or the sheriff. 
The bandits are organized, and, in this 
instance the police are not because they 
lack the high powered autos to take them 
and their courage after the speeding 
bank or store robbers. Speed is the 
crooks greatest aid; speed in their 
operations at the safe they are “blowing” 
and speed in getting away clear with the 
spoils. 


GOOD ADVICE—INSTALL AN 
ALARM AND DO IT NOW gg 


(Continued from page 51) 

time, the system keeps an automatically 
printed account of every happening of 
the day, set down opposite the hour and 
minute at which the opening or closing 
oceurred. It also contains burglar and 
bandit alarms and a system of auto- 
matically locking all doors to prevent 
the escape of intruders. 

Perhaps the focus of the most acute 
interest at the moment, in some states 
at least, is the alarm or mechanical de- 
fense against hold-ups. As I pointed 
out in my recent article on gas devices, 


the chief trouble here is the devising of - 


a repelling mechanism that will be at 
once effective and, at the same time, 
offer no peril to the bank employes or 
patrons. 

Taken by and large, this is a big or- 
der and bankers should consider the 
possibilities carefully and restrict them- 
selves to the use of alarms or traps 
which operate either automatically or 
are controlled by a watchman in 
a bullet-proof baleony or lookout, or by 
someone out of sight and range of the 
bandits’ pistols. Human judgment must 
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Correspondence Envelopes 
HECO—CHICAGO 
enter into the matter at the point and 

time of contact. 

As a matter of fact any alarm; trap 
or repelling system designed to hold 
off either the bandit or the burglar, is 
an advantage to a bank, providing it is 
not dangerous to the innocent. The 


mere fact that a bank is provided with 
suitable mechanisms will cause nine 


criminals out of ten to pass it by and» 


to favor some less well protected in- 
stitution with their doubtful attentions. 

The best advice that ean be given is: 
Install the most modern and efficient 
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HECO— CHICAGO 





alarm obtainable, taking eare to see 
that it is constructed with a view to the 
safety of the innocent—and do it now. 


The City National Bank and City 
Trust and Savings Bank of Kankakee, 
Illinois, announce an _ inerease of 
eapital stock to $400,000. This increase 
doubles the former capital of $200,000 
and with the surplus and undivided 
profits gives the banks capital resources 
of $700,000, and total resources’ of 
nearly $6,000,000. 
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NEW LIBERTY BANK BUILDING 
OPENED IN BUFFALO 


Record construction for handsome new 
home which is latest addition to Buffalo’s 
skyline—All offices of “A” classification 


HE opening of the new building 

of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo 
brought 103,800 visitors to inspect the 
banking rooms, vaults and office facili- 
ties which were designed by Alfred 
Bossom, bank architect of New York. 
According to the bank officials this 
record reception is unrivaled by any 
institution outside of New York City 
for the Empire state, and the flowers 
and thousands of congratulatory tele- 
grams were tributes to the success of 
the bank from its many thousands of 
friends. 

The contract for the construction 
work provided that the new building 
was to be completed in 365 working 
days, exclusive of equipment. The 
333rd day after work was begun wit- 
nessed its completion, and the bank 
moved into its quarters and was ready 
for business 32 days ahead of schedule. 

The new home is one of Buffalo’s 
handsomest buildings. Its general color 
tone is gray and light buff. The decora- 
tions are of Indiana limestone with 


carved ornamentation, and there is 
architectural terra cotta at different 
elevations. The architecture is classical 
in style, with a tendency toward the 
ancient Egyptian. Ample light for the 
stores and offices is a prominent feature. 

All offices are “A” classification, as 
none face interior courtS or depend 
upon artificial lighting. Every office is 
in sight of the elevators, thus avoiding 
any possible confusion to strangers in 
the building. 

The entire building lobby is of Tav- 
ernelle marble with bronze decorations 
and fixtures, and the ceiling includes 
tinted panels, deeply coffered. Directly 
facing the staircase and in a niche is 
a marble statue of Liberty. This statue 


is by the noted seulptor Leo Lentilli of 
New York. 

Kight columns of Corinthian design 
surround the banking space and sup- 
port the mezzanine with its balustrades 
and rail: The screens, partitions and 
columns are of golden toned Tavernelle 
marble, while the walls are of warm 
Travertine. The floor is also of Traver- 
tine with border of light Sienna and 
Monte Azzurro marble. In the center 
of the room is the stairway to the safe 
deposit department protected by a 
small marble balustrade, while beyond 
is the information desk similarly en- 
closed. The ceiling is of a light walnut 
shade lightened with gold and various 
tints, and among its panels appear the 
seals of the city of Buffalo and of the 
State of New York with their allegori- 
eal figures. Included in the ceiling 
decoration also are ten beautiful murals. 
Three bronze chandeliers containing 
nearly 100 lights hang from the ceiling. 

To the right and left as you enter 
the bank are the stairways to the mez- 


A corner of the mezzanine floor in the new Liberty Bank building is shown at the left; in the center, the entrance to the safe deposit vaults; and 


56 


at the right a section of officers’ quarters. 
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Detail—Harding Theatre, Chicago 
Fridstein & Company, Architects 
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Some of the most interesting examples of mod- 
ern architecture are found in our theatres. For 
this type of building Midland Terra Cotta is an 
ideal choice, as the Harding so well illustrates. 
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zanine floor. Here also are the spaces 
assigned to the officers. At the Pearl 
Street end another station for the of- 
ficers is also found. The banking space, 
the enclosure designed especially for 
the accommodation of the public, is 100 
feet long and 26 feet in width. 

As the bank occupies practically four 
floors of the building, much attention 
has been given to the systems of inter- 
communication. In each eage, in addi- 
tion to outside ’phone lines, is placed 
an inter-communicating phone for com- 
munication with the officers and other 
departments of the bank, and the pneu- 
matie tube system has been. installed 
to carry items from one floor to another. 
In addition to this there are several 
lifts to carry the more weighty and 
bulky articles. Each cage is equipped 
with a daylight holdup unit of the latest 
type. 

The president’s room is at the left 
of the main entrance and has access 
either from the building lobby or the 


senior officers’ space. This room is 
beautifully appointed with natural 


American walnut paneling from floor 
to ceiling. 

Huge panels of teakwood in the di- 
rectors’ room extend from the floor to 
ceiling. The ceiling is of mottled design 


over silver-leaf, while the floor is of 
polished quartered oak in herring bone 
pattern. 
rich fireplace enhanced 
marble imported from 


At one end of the room is a 
by Anumino 
South Africa. 




















The new home of the Liberty Bank in Buffalo is one of the most outstanding office buildings in 
the city. 





Below, part of the crowd of 103,000 — which attended the reception on 
lay. 


On the mantel is a clock with a torchiere 
either side. Suspended from the 
ceiling is a massive pewter and Dutch 
brass chandelier. Rich hangings and 
furniture of appropriate design com- 
plete this well-appointed room. 

From the main benking room those 
who have business with the safe deposit 
or trust department can readily find 
their way by the broad stairway which 
is directly in the center. On the first 
landing a rest room is provided for the 
women customers and another for gen- 
tlemen. The safe deposit and trust de- 
partments occupy the basement and the 
decorations and fittings are of thé same 
character as in the main banking room. 


on 


The interior of the vault and the ceil- 
ing are finished in paneled polished 
steel. The floors are of gray Tennessee 
marble with Belgian black base and 
border. The safe deposit vault has a 
maximum capacity of 14,000 safe de- 
posit boxes. Grouped around the vaults 
are four conference rooms and one large 
committee room, and there are also 16 
completely equipped coupon booths. 
These are all finished in American wal- 
nut with marble base and cork flooring. 
Each booth is equipped with an an- 
nuneiator which connects with the desk 
of the manager of the department. 

On the mezzanine are found the 
credit, foreign and travel departments, 
advertising manager and the bank tele- 
phone switchboard. From the mezza- 
nine a doorway leads to the directors’ 

room and library. 

On the third floor are housed many 
other department of the bank and a 
printing department is also included. 
The auditing department, the book- 
keepers, and much of the operating 
staff have quarters here, which are 
eut off by sound-proof partitions 

from the balance of the floor. A 
soundproof ceiling completely stifles 
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the noise of typewriters and other 
mechanical equipment. 

Beside the bank and stores on the 
main and second floors the building con- 
tains 524 offices with a rentable area 
of 182,499 square feet. 

The primary purpose in the erection 
of the new building was a new home for 
the Liberty Bank, permitting increased 
space for‘a rapidly expanding business 


A HELPFUL PORTFOLIO 
ON BANK BUILDING 


The St. Louis Bank Building and 
Equipment Company has just issued an 
unusual portfolio showing a number of 
bank buildings and interiors which have 
been designed, built and equipped by that 
organization. A year and a half time 
was required in its preparation and the 
completed work is one of the most elab- 
orate ever issued in this field. In many 
instances it was necessary to take a 
dozen or more photographs before se- 
curing one sufficiently clear in every 
detail, and paper, printing and engrav- 
ing of the highest grade were used. 

Among the 33 banks included in the 
portfolio are the Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Co., Lexington, Kentucky; Wau- 
kegan National Bank, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois; Central National Bank, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; First National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; and the City National 
Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 





Indianapolis Bank Buys Building 

Purchase of the Bankers Trust build- 
ing in Indianapolis from the estate of 
Newton Claypool by the Bankers Trust 
Building Company was announced re- 
cently by Howard C. Binkley, president 
of the trust company. The property is 
to be conveyed by the building company 
to the Bankers Trust Company. 

It is understood that a recent ap 
praisal of the property shows a value 
in excess of $1,000,000, making the 
transfer one of the largest transactions 
in downtown Indianapolis real estate 
during the past year. 


New Jackson Catalog Shows Bronze 
Bank Windows 
A new eatalog just published by the 
Wm. H. Jackson Company, 335 Carroll 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., is devoted to a 
discussion of the appropriateness and 
lasting qualities of bronze windows in 
banks. 
Included in the catalog are a number 
of illustrations showing actual photo- 
. graphs of bronze windows installed by 
hanks. The designs vary from the 
simple, unadorned “H” styles to the 
highly ornamental effects made possible 
with the use of bronze. 


The new home of the Colorado State 
Bank of Canon City, Colorado, was 
recently opened. 
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GRISWOLD NATIONAL BANK 
HOLDS FORMAL OPENING 


The formal opening of the Griswold 
National Bank in Detroit recently was 
marked by an enthusastic welcome on V eteran Bank 
the part of the business public of that 
city. Over 15,000 visitors inspected the 


> + e 
bank’s quarters in the Buhl building, B ld E 
Detroit’e tallest office structure. ul ing . xperience | 

The bank was kept open until late in 
the evening and souvenirs were distrib- 
uted to both men and women. Floral 
offerings were in abundance and tele- 
grams of congratulation were received 
from nearly every state in the Union. 

Public interest in the opening was 
demonstrated in a substantial manner 
by deposits of more than $5,000,000. 

The Griswold National was founded 
by a group of Detroit business men, all 
of whom are leaders in their respective 
lines of business. It has capital re- 
sources of $3,000,000 and will operate 
its main office in the Buhl building. 
After March 1, 1926 an uptown office 
will be opened in the Stephenson build- 
ing at Cass Avenue and Grand Boule- 
vard. 

Calvin. H. Newman, president of the 
new bank was formerly president of 
the Citizens National Bank of Emporia, 
Kansas. Mr. Newman is a close friend 
of William Allen White, editor of the 

. Emporia Gazette, and contributing edi- 
tor of Colliers. Mr. White writes an 
interesting article about Mr. Newman 
which appears in a booklet issued by 
the Griswold National. 

Other officers in addition to Mr. New- 
man are: Charles A. Kanter, vice pres- 
ident; C. A. Kinney, vice president and 
cashier; Mark B. Peck, assistant cashier 
in charge of business extension; L. J. 
Coleman assistant cashier; I. F. Ache- 
son, assistant cashier and auditor; E. 
John Heber, manager bond department ; 

H. J. Miller, manager credit depart- 

ment; L. B. Mallory, manager foreign 
department. 




























































Work has started in making altera- 
tions to the building on the northeast 
corner of Fulton Street and Rockaway 
Avenue, Brooklyn for the new Security 
State Bank, New York. The alterations 
will cost $70,000. 
















When the Union Institution for Savings, Boston, 
Mass., planned a new building for the corner of 
Lagrange and Tremont Streets in that city, it 
called upon this concern, backed by many years 
of veteran banking building experience, to do 
the job. The combined bank and office build- 
ing illustrated above, is now under construction. 

















The City National Bank building of 
Grand Prairie, Texas, is undergoing a 
remodeling. 









The Citizens National Bank of Cald-- 
well, New Jersey, has started work on 
its new $160,000 structure which will 
have a frontage of 60 feet on Bloom- 
field Avenue and 100 feet deep. 
















Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
242 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has recently added $1,000,000 
from earnings to its surplus. This 
brings the bank’s surplus fund up to 
$16,500,000. 
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All of the essential working units of the Melrose Park State Bank have been placed on one floor, as shown here. 
street, with two more inside the entrance vestibule, a ladies’ rest room, ord g 
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the distinctive features. 


Four display windows facing the 


a spacious customers’ coupon room with thirteen booths, are some of 


NO STRUCTURAL INTERFERENCE 
IN THIS BANKING ROOM 


Heavy steel trusses eliminate the usual 
columns and provide clear view of entire 
quarters—New building opened recently 


HEN the Melrose Park State Bank 

of Melrose Park, Illinois, opened 

their new building for business early in 

September, customers and visitors were 

permitted to view an elaborately ap- 

pointed banking room established amid 
the most inviting surroundings. 

The building, both interior and ex- 

terior is designed in Italian Renais- 


sance, the exterior frontage being ex- 
ecuted in Georgia white marble with 
the base of Minnesota pink granite. 
The structure covers a site 60 by 125 
feet and is devoted entirely to banking 
purposes. The banking room proper is 
one large room extending the full width 
of the building, and is about 70 feet 
long. The use of heavy steel roof 





Interior view of the main banking room showing how the of heavy steel roof trusses has elimi- 
t 


nated the customary columns in a 


60 


use 
k of this 


size. - 


trusses has made it possible to eliminate 
the usual columns frequently resorted 
to in banks of wide expanse. This re- 
moves any structural interference with 
the effect of the decorations and does 
away with an element of obstruction 
which would render a clear view of the 
floor from any point in the bank, im- 
possible. 


Inside, the walls and ceiling are of 
ornamental plaster. work in bold relief, 
decorated in shades of ivory, gold and 
old rose. The floors are Vermont white 
marble; bank and vault screens, count- 
ers and check desks being of imported 
Travernelle marble. The front wall of 
the banking room, the vestibule and the 
entire safety deposit vault lobby are 
treated with marble wainsecotes of the 
same material, a foot high. 


Entering from the vault lobby is a 
spacious customer’s coupon room with 
coupon booths of genuine American 
walnut. The safety deposit vault is 
complete and modern in every respect, 
being constructed of 27-inch concrete 
walls, floor, and roof, interlaced with 
heavy steel reinforcing bars. In addi- 
tion, the vault is equipped with a mod- 
ern and complete protection system 
which minimizes the possibility of their 
being broken into. The door is of 10- 
inch steel, weighing about 20 tons, and 
is connected with a burglar protection 
system, making a complete cireuit which 
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affords almost positive assurance against 
attack without sounding the alarm. 


On the interior of the vault are about 
1200 strong steel boxes, with sufficient 
space provided to permit adequate ex- 
pansion of this department. All cages 
are constructed of wire and steel. The 
counter equipment, likewise is of metal. 
The bank is equipped throughout with 
an interecommunicating telephone system 
which permits direct communication be- 
tween stations established at all cages 
and other important points in the in- 
stitution. 

An elegant .room for the aceommoda- 
tion of the president and the directors 
is provided, and handsomely furnished. 
And for the convenience of woman cus- 
tomers and visitors, a ladies’ rest and wash 
room is installed readily accessible from 
the banking room. Adequate provisions 
have also been made for the convenience 
of employes and necessary work and 
storage rooms and book vaults are 
placed within easy reach of all depart- 
ments. For window and lobby adver- 
tising American walnut display cases 
have been built into all street front 
windows and panel frames are exposed 
attractively to the vestibule inside the 
main entrance. 

The beautiful daylight illumination 
of the banking room is obtained by 
large windows at each end of the build- 
ing and expansive overhead ceiling 
lights. For artificial and night lighting, 
there are six large bronze lighting fix- 
tures and numerous smaller bronze and 
silver illuminating devices harmonizing 
with the general treatment of the bank- 
ing room. 

All eages are individually lighted. 
On the bank lobby side the names of 
all the departments are designated by 
means of illuminated signs placed above 
the bronze wickets. The architectural 
designing of the building is the work Trenton, N. J. 
of W. Gibbons Uffendell, incorporated. 

A series of outside lights on street posts 
fitted with high-powered reflectors for 
the illumination of the exterior of the 


building at night, gives a delightful ap- HE fourteen story building 
rena “i the ae xe oa structure of the Trenton Trust com- 
against the surrounding darkness. . 

- pany, Trenton, N. J., is the 
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The First State Bank of South Haven, tallest in the city and gives 
Michigan, is having plans drawn for this institution the most com- 
a two story bank building to cost . ee 
$100,000. modious and modern facilities. 


The bank and office building of the 
Merchants National Bank, Syracuse, 


New York, will be remodeled and an 
addition will also be made. A | 3 F R E D ‘. B O S S O M 
res Vy ts Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
Plans are being drawn for making in- : 
terior alterations and an addition to the 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


bank and office building of the Keokuk 
Trust Company, Keokuk, Iowa. aN 





A new bank building is planned for 
The Security National Bank, Brookings, 
South Dakota. 
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MILWAUKEE HAS ANOTHER 
COMMUNITY BANK 








sisal He ee & pee 


Exterior and main banking rcom of the new Mechanics National Bank, Milwaukee. 


HE formal opening of the Mechan- 
ics National Bank in Milwaukee 
recently was truly a community affair. 
For twelve -hours on opening day a 
steady stream of citizens responded to 
the invitation which the bank had previ- 


ously issued and it is estimated that 
over 8,000 people visited the bank on 
that day. 

A special. reception for children was 
also given, and not only did they line 
up to receive the pencil-box souvenirs, 











BUILDING PLANNING 


Throughout the year there has been published 
in this magazine a series of articles written by our 
president dealing with the problems connected with 
the planning of banking quarters. 


We shall be glad to mail a complete set of 
reprints of these articles to any bank interested. 


BRUNER *° SIMMONS 


Inc 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





but they were also crowding the savings 
windows to open new accounts. In the 
afternoon and evening the adults had a 
better opportunity to view the bank. 


The exterior of the new building is 
treated rather severely in the Greek 
Dorie, and is distinguished more espe- 
cially by two columns which measure 
approximately 48 inches in diameter. 


The entire exterior is of Buff Bed- 
ford stone, and the main entrance doors, 
window trim, ete., are of bronze. 


Upon entering the building one comes 
immediately into the general public 
space, which oceupies the central por- 
tion. This room is lighted by an im- 
mense_ skylight, the light filtering 
through a _ vari-colored ceiling light 
which clothes the room in a warm mel- 
low glow. The wails are treated in Caen 
stone and the ceiling is of plaster han- 
dled in an interesting and decorative 
way. The floor is of marble, as is like 
wise the entire base around the space 
which forms the lower portion of the 
eages. The ornamental work at the 
cages is of. bronze and instead of the 
usual over-elaborate and massive screen 
work which usually characterizes work 
of this kind, a simple, yet extremely 
distinetive sereen has been designed. 

A ladies’ retiring room has _ been 
placed accessible from the general pub- 
lic space, and on the opposite side of 
the first floor to balance this is a con 
sultation room. 

In the general planning of the first 
floor, first thought was given to the 
patrons* comfort and convenience and 
then to the general grouping of the 
various units of the bank. The me- 
chanical work has been concentrated in 
a separate room away from the gen- 
eral work space,—a feature often over- 
looked in the planning of a small bank. 
The officers have been placed in such a 
position that they are readily accessible 
from the main entrance and so that they 
can see the entire working of the bank. 

Eight cages have been provided, 
which allows for future development. 

The vault door weighing 20,000 
pounds is conspicuously placed, opening 
from the general public space. The 
vault proper measures sixteen feet by 
twenty feet and besides being ample to 
take care of the securities, etc., of the 
bank, will have suitable space for more 
than a thousand safe deposit boxes. 

The front portion .of the building is 
two stories high and the second story 
contains five offices. A mezzanine floor 
over the rear portion provides a good 
sized directors’ room, additional work 
space, and a kitchenette and lunch room 
for employes. 

The president of the new bank is W. 
R. Franzen, well known in the Bay View 
section of Milwaukee. The vice presi- 
dent is Fred Hoffman, and cashier is 
Arthur Lambeck who will have active 
charge of the new institution. 
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MIDLAND BANK BRANCH 
ON HISTORIC SITE 


In London, beside old St. James’ Piec- 
eadilly church, built by Sir Christopher 
Wren about 1685, the Midland Bank 
Ltd., has erected its new Piccadilly 
branch bank on the site of the “Old 
Vestry Hall of St. James.” 

Covering the history of the site and 
the church, the Midland Bank Litd., 
through the Dorland Agency of London 
has published an attractive and unique 
brochure, setting forth first an interest- 
ing historic account of St. James’ 
Piceadilly church and reproducing an 
excellent wood eut print of the church 
and yard engraved about one hundred 
years ago. 

Concerning the new branch, the re- 
mainder of the brochure is taken up 
with full page plates -illustrative of the 
exterior and interior of the building with 
descriptive text printed from type 
loaned by the Oxford University Press 
which was casted by Bishop Fell in 1672. 

The new Piccadilly branch is one of 
1,800 branches of the Midland system. 
It is designed freely in the Georgian 
period of architecture with one large 
customers’ room and several private 
offices and rest rooms. The exterior 
conforms closely to the architecture of 
St. James’s Picadilly church which Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R. A., the architect has 
painstakingly followed. 

From the illustrations and descriptive 
text of the brochure, this new branch 
is one the finest branch banks in 
England and in some respects its beauty 
would rival any American community 


bank. 





Chicago Bank Enlarges Quarters 

William N. Jarnagin president of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank in 
Chicago announced recently that a two 
story addition designed by A. Epstein is 
to be erected at once. 

The enlargement will cost $200,000 
and will double the bank’s capacity for 
service. A safe deposit vault will be 
placed in the basement .of the annex. 


The new $30,000 Port Allen Bank 
and Trust Company building of Port 
Allen, Louisana, was recently completed. 


With $57,153 deposited in school sav- 
ings banks last session—an average of 
one dollar a child—New Orleans heads 
the honor roll of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in school savings. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the students 
participated in the saving. 

The Appleton State Bank, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, plans to erect a bank build- 


ing. 


Work will soon be started in re- 
modeling the Midland Co. Savings Bank 
building of Midland, Michigan. 
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MELROSE PARK STATE BANK, MELROSE PARK, ILL. 


What Our Service Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including 
water color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding 
of contracts in conjunction with owner. 


3—Complete superintendence. 


If you contemplate remodeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give you our proposition, 


Write for our brochure on the “Open Door to Bank Architecture” 


W. Gibbons Uffendell, Inc., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





The bank building of the Milwaukee 
Co. Bank, West Allis, Wisconsin, will 
undergo remodeling to cost $25,000. 


The First National Bank of Detroit, 
Michigan recently bought property east 
of the bank on Cadillac Square, 60x100 
feet, to take care of future expansion. 
It will also open seven branch banks 
this. fall, three in the next 30 days. 


The Citizens National Bank of Rah- 
way, New Jersey, plans to convert an 
office building into banking quarters. 


Alterations to cost $40,000 will be 
made to the Union City National Bank’s 
building of Union City, New Jersey, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 


Plans are being drawn for a $150,000 
bank for the Mechanics National Bank, 
Burlington, New Jersey. It will be a 
two story structure, 45x102 feet of 
brick, limestone and marble trim. 


The Chatham State Savings Bank of 
Chieago plans the construction of a 
bank building at Cottage Grove and 
79th Street. 


Plans are being drawn for a one 
story bank building, 32x62 feet, of stone 
construction for the First National 
Bank, Caledonia, New York. 


An addition and alterations will be 
made to the Pulaski National Bank, 
Pulaski, New York. 
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By A. C. 


VERY building, no matter for what 

business it is used, reflects the in- 
dividuality of the enterprise which it 
houses. This applies with overwhelming 
foree to the quarters of a bank. The 
building itself is an advertising asset. 
It must convey a message, not only as 
it appears in its setting of the sur- 
rounding architecture, but as repre- 
sented pictorially on stationery, in dis- 
play advertising, and often for posters 
in publie places. 

The experienced banker, accustomed to 
dealing with the human equation in so 
many phases, knows that the public 
thinks first of security. Hence it is good 
business to have a bank building which 
conveys the idea of massive strength. 
One client says in response to an in- 
quiry on this subject, that he has found 
difficulty in getting a picture of the bank 
which sufficiently conveys the idea of 
miassiveness. 

This bank, the Charlotte National 
Bank of Charlotte, N. C., is Roman in 
character, with its rows of pillars on 
either side. Effects of reserve power, 
of well conserved resources, of dignity 
and strength were carefully worked out. 

The Liberty Bank of Buffalo conveys 
not only the idea of dignity and solidity, 
but also immensity. 

It is of the utmost value that a bank 
building should have a distinctive qual- 
ity by which it can be identified. The 


Guaranty Trust Company 
New Yorx City 


Wm. H. Jackson Company furnished all the 
windows for this building, as well as the 
bronze entrance and vestibules, the bronze 
counter screens and interior bronze work. 
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PICTURING THE BUILDING 
IN YOUR BANK ADS 


Properly reproduced, the building 
ilustration is an advertising asset— 
the importance of correct perspective 


BOSSOM 


Liberty, for example, is advertised as 
Buffalo’s tallest building, as it is and 
is likely to be for many years to come. 

Since it was founded, the Farmers 
National Bank at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been known as the “Bank 
with the Lions”. Established more than 
111 years ago, it serves a rich agricul- 
tural and commercial community. There 
stood on either side of the entrance of 
the old building two monumental lions, 
which signified strength and security. 
When the officials were planning a new 
structure, they stressed the fact that by 
all means there could be shown this 
familiar trademark. The lion design or 
motif has been carried through and will 
be perpetuated in another design show- 
ing the creatures which from time im- 
memorial have been associated with 
dignity and strength. 

In every bank the ideal of the officers 
is that of earnest and conscientious serv- 
ice to the public. The building in itself 
must mirror the idea of truth. Sim- 
plicity and sincerity and truth are es- 
sential elements and they must be con- 
veyed in pictorial representations. For 
this reason the great banks of the world 
have been modeled a great deal on the 
lines of the late Roman architecture. 

However dignified and 
building may be, its exterior should not 
be austere. A structure which conveys 
a message of friendliness and welcome 


JACKSON 
WINDOWS 


of Solid Bronxe 


The air of dignity and the 
sense ofsecurity which Jack- 
son windows of solid bronze 
givetoa banking institution 
makea favorable impression 
uponabank’sclientele. Their 
beauty and substantial ap- 
pearance inspire confidence. 


Let us send you our new catalog 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


Manufacturers + Established 1827 
333 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
‘Distributors + Philadelphia 


massive a 


is best adapted for illustration. Some 
banks make a very effective bit of ad- 
vertising from a picture of their main 
door. There is a wealth of suggestion 
in doors, for they are indices of the 
whole attitude of the institution. 

The picture of a well proportioned 
and handsome bank building is an ad- 
mirable decoration for any advertisement 
large or small. If prepared from a 
photograph, care should be exercised in 
getting a correct perspective. Often 
photographs are taken so that even 
where the re-toucher does his best, the 
half tone or engraving gives the im- 
pression that the building were about 
to topple over. Often. a cornice may 
be so distorted that it looks as though 
it were swollen. 

Skillful photographers get far away 
from a building to get the proper pro- 
portions and balance. It is often desir- 
able to employ the architect’s perspec- 
tive or elevation of a building for re- 
production, or to use a free hand 
sketch. The expense of getting first class 
photographs, sketches and engravings 
for advertising purposes is only little 
more than might be paid for illustrations 
of less merit, and often there is scarcely 
any difference between the two in price. 

Pictures of bank interiors can also be 
used effectively as advertising material, 
and experience indicates that the in- 
teriors in which there are few human 
figures to be seen have a greater adver- 
tising value than those in which the 
rooms are empty. 

The architect who designs the bank 
does his utmost to attain an agreeable 
reaction from the public. It is desir- 
able that the. effects experienced from 
viewing such a structure be multiplied. 
There is no better way of doing this 
than by repeating the story of the 
printed page with pictorial display. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE AS AN 
AID IN STABILIZING CREDITS 
(Continued from page 20) 
rate restrain the speculative extension of 
industry and thus serve to maintain a 
good condition of activity and pros- 
perity. The function of rate policy is 
thus at times to accelerate the flow of 
reserve credit by a rate that invites bor- 
rowing and at other times to retard it by a 
rate that discourages undue resort to the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve banks. 
On a downward trend of industry when 
the thing most to be feared is hasty 
liquidation under the pressure of fear 
of monetary stringency, Federal Reserve 
banks through their rate policy can do 
much to make the inevitable liquidation 
gradual and orderly by lowering the 
terms upon which their credit is made 

available. 


Action by the Federal Reserve banks 
on the all important matters of discount 
policy and open market operations to be 
competent must, of course, be based 
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governing the state and trend of in- 
dustry, trade and credit. Without such 
knowledge there can be no real convie- 
tion and, consequently, no real policy. 
But more than conviction is necessary to 
make Federal Reserve action effective. 
Such action when taken must be rightly 
timed and be prompt. Hesitation and 
delay are the deadly causes of mis- 
earriage and failure in the matter of 
central banking administration. They 
have beset central banking administra- 
tion in all countries. 

To overcome them must be a primary 
concern in the development of our 
Federal Reserve ‘System. As yet our 
system lacks that high degree of initi- 
ative essential to its most effective opera- 
tion. This is in part due to the complex 
character of the Federal Reserve organ- 
ization and the resulting wide distribu- 
tion of authority and responsibility for 
its management. But it is also due to 
the fact that the larger economic and 
credit problems with which the Federal 
Reserve System is called on to deal are 
lacking in the definiteness of character 
which makes for definiteness of action. 
The processes of inflation with which 
our Federal Reserve System, like other 
central banking systems, is called upon 
at times to cope are insidious in their 
character. 

Inflation does not announce its coming 
in advance. It is not born full-fledged. 
It begins as expansion. It becomes in- 
flation when expansion has gone beyond 
the limit of economic safety—that is, 
when further additions to the country’s 
supply of credit can not be digested by 
the body economic in alimenting produc- 
tive industry. The excess goes to feed 
the appetite for speculation, and that 
appetite, more than most appetites, 
grows by what it feeds on. Thus infla- 
tion makes rapidly for more inflation 
unless its incipient stage is clearly per- 
ceived by those responsible for the main- 
tenance of a healthy credit and business 
situation and subjected to appropriate 
restraining influence. 

We are in the midst of a very con- 
siderable industrial expansion with 
many of the factors that-make for pros- 
perity gaining in momentum. Produe- 
tion, trade, employment and payroll dis- 
bursements are all materially greater in 
volume than a year ago. There can be 
no doubting that we are already in an 
era of prosperity. The year 1925 has 
brought a great many new constructive 
factors into play in our economic situa- 
tion. Of these, the most important is 
the recovery, even though not yet com- 
plete, of agriculture. Of very great im- 
portance also is the marked economic 
recovery of Europe in the past two 
years. The leading industries of 
Western Europe bid fair before long to 
be on a normal basis of productivity. 

Our export trade will benefit. The at- 


mosphere of the world at large, more- 
over, has become more conducive to 
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upon insight into the economie factors 






SHOWING BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR OF FIRST NATIONAL BANK ROCHESTER, MICH. 
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economie adventure by reason of the 
settlement of many of the perplexing 
economie and political problems left at 
the end of the war. 

Among these, of particular interest to 
the United States are the Dawes Plan 
of reparation payments and the progress 
made in arranging funding terms of 
debts owed to the United States. The 
outlook has never been so bright since 
the close of the war. Whether the pros- 


- perity. which beckons is to be short-lived 


or of long duration will depend largely 
upon the wisdom and skill with which 
we handle ourselves in the United States. 
’ The business community of the United 
States learned several great.lessons from 
the disastrous crises and depression of 
1920-1922. It has developed in recent 
years a capacity for economic self- 
government that should go far toward 
insuring preservation of business sanity 
and the avoidance of the extravagances 
and excesses that inevitably culminate in 
prosperity booms. The Federal Reserve 
also has a very great responsibility for 
the maintenance of sound conditions to 
the extent at least that this ean be helped 
or accomplished by maintaining the 
credit situation healthy. 

The floating supply of credit in the 
United States has never been so large 
as at the present, time and never so 
much in excess of eurrent and prospec- 
tive requirements of commeree, agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The principal factors that have con- 
tributed to this result are (1) the large 
influx of gold in recent years; (2) 
economy in the use of eredit resulting 
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from the smaHer volume of credit re- 
quired for carrying inventories because 
of improved transportation conditions 
and the promptness with which plant 
facilities in all leading lines of industry 
are able to respond to increased 
demands for their products; (3) the 
thawing out, largely as a result of im- 
proved agricultural conditions in this 
and the last crop season, of credits that 
beeame frozen after the crisis of 1920; 
and, finally, to rapid seasonal liquidation 
this autumn. 


These factors account for the. com- 
paratively slight growth in the volume 
of credit taken for commercial uses . 
from the banks of the country in the 
eourse of the last year. The great 
growth in the loan account of the banks 
of the country has not been in the com- 
mercial loan, account but i in the collateral 
loan account. . And the ‘great growth i in 
this branch of banking operations is due 
mainly to the huge volume of credit 
absorbed by the call market in the 
country’s great speculative center since 
the opening of the year. 

This condition, along with the con- 
siderable volume of credit absorbed by 
land speculation in some parts of the 
country and speculative building opera- 
tions constitute the danger spots in our 
present situation. There is evidence 
that a section of the public is losing its 
bearings and being drawn into the arena 
of thoughtless speculation. Cheaper 
and more abundant credit than the 
eountry has ever known on so extensive 
a seale are giving them aid and en- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
RELATION TO AMERICAN 
BANKING 


(Continued from page 11) 


point out two significant facts—first, 
that Stock Exchange loans by no means 
compose the whole or even the major 
part of this aggregate of security col- 
tateral loans now held by our commer- 
cial banks; and secondly, that the re- 
cent increase in collateral loans generally 
ean by no means be attributed simply 
to an expansion of loans in Wall Street 
on Stock Exchange securities. 

In any discussion of the extent to 
which money today is loaned on security 
collateral, it will not do to overlook the 
great and in all probability permanent 
growth of the security business in this 
country during recent years, and the 
expansion in new security flotations all 
over the United States. Nevertheless, 
it is quite to be expected that, as time 
goes on, larger and larger aggregate 
sums of money will be required to facili- 
tate the work of the Stock Exchange in 
distributing its listed securities among 
investors, since the listings on the Stock 
Exchange are now increasing and have 
always increased along with the growth 
of American business itself. 

On January 2, 1918, there were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 1,102 
bond issues and 627 stock issues. By 
October 1, 1925, our listings had grown 
to 1,360 bond and 1,004 stock issues. 
Thus, in less than eight years the num- 


ber of our listed bond issues has in- 
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creased about 25 per cent, and the num- 
ber of our stock issues has increased 
about 60 per cent. This indication of 
the growth in our listings does not, of 
course, take any account of the actual 
size of the issues themselves; through 
the issuance of rights and the tendency 
toward larger financing, the actual 
growth in our listings has probably been 
much greater than that indicated simply 
by the increase in number of issues on 
the list over this period. 

On September 1, 1925, the actual 
market value of our 1,385 listed bond 
issues was more than thirty-five and a 
quarter billion dollars, and of our 1,000 
stock issues was more than twenty-nine 
and a quarter billion, making a total 
market value of all issues listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange on that date 
in excess of sixty-four and a half billion 
dollars. It should be obvious to any 
one who possesses even the most ele- 
mentary knowledge of the security busi- 
ness that all this vast aggregate amount 
of securities has not yet been distributed 
to permanent investors, but that the 
process of so distributing them is now 
going on, and that in consequence a 
considerable portion of this great total 
must today be carried by dealers on 
borrowed funds until sufficient invest- 
ment demand develops to absorb it. 

Figures on total Stock Exchange 
loans today are not available, but cer- 
tainly such loans total less than five per 
cent of the actual market values of our 
current listings as above stated. I ven- 
ture to assert that there are few lines of 
mereantile distribution which are able to 
operate smoothly and efficiently with as 
small proportional bank borrowings as 
this. 

Functions of Commercial Banking 


The importance of security collateral. 


loans in our commercial banking 
system of today has very naturally 
raised once moré the old question as to 
the theoretical functions and the legit- 
imate field of modern commercial bank- 
ing. It is all the more important to 
have a clear theoretical idea as to what 
our commercial banks are for and just 
how they should operate, since the 
United States is today the greatest 
creditor nation in the world, and our 
banking system is not only a bulwark, 
but also to some extent a model to the 
banking systems of other countries. It 
is thus particularly important that 
American banking theory as well as 
American banking practice should be 
definite, coherent and realistic, that it 
should not in any way -follow the 
wandering fires of economic fallacy, or 
that it should be unduly hampered by 
out-of-date conceptions or formulas. 

It was Adam Smith who evolved the 
classic formula for the function of com- 
mercial banks—that they should finance 
goods in transit from producer to con- 
sumer. Adam Smith’s famous master- 
piece “The Wealth of Nations,” from 
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which so many of our present financial 
and economic theories date, was pub- 
lished in 1776. It was altogether 
natural that in Adam Smith’s day, when 
the employment of credit was practically 
confined to the merchant class, commer- 
cial banking should be similarly limited 
to the financing of merchants only, and 
that this situation should similarly limit 
any current theory regarding the proper 
functions of commercial banking itself. 


In the last 150 years, the economic 
and business conditions with - which 
Adam Smith was familiar have been 
revolutionized both here and abroad. 
Credit, originally employed only by the 
State or by the merchant class, now 
plays a vital part in practically every 
known form of industry and enterprise. 
Recently, systems of extending credit 
even to the consumer of perishable goods 
by partpayment systems have evolved, 
and have become an apparently per- 
manent factor in our modern credit 
machinery. Inevitably banking opera- 
tion has expanded with the field which 
it serves, into a vast and complex busi- 
ness undreamed of in the philosophy of 
Adam Smith. 

No commercial banking system of im- 
portance in the world today limits itself, 
in point of actual fact, simply to finane- 
ing the movement of goods from 
producers to consumers. Thus, although 
this familiar formula for the proper 
functioning of commercial banking has 
remained practically unchanged for 
many years, today in actual fact it 
clashes with the daily practice of all 
our major modern banking institutions, 
including even that of our Federal Re- 
serve banks themselves. 

I have mentioned the important -part 
played in American commercial bank- 
ing by the security collateral loan, which 
enables a_ shifting of investments 
between dealers and investors. It seems 
altogether probable in the future that 
this accommodation extended by our 
commercial banking system to the pro- 
cesses of investment should continue to 
increase in both size and importance. 
Millions of Americans have in the last 
decade, become. persuaded of the value 
of thrift, and our modern American 
standards of living are in the main suf- 
ficiently high to permit wage earners of 
almost all types to save and invest in 
securities directly or indirectly. 

This means that the investment turn- 
over of this country should increase even 
faster than its commercial turnover; it 
serves in a measure to explain the promi- 
nence recently assumed by the security 
collateral loan in our present financial 
system. Whatever theoretic and dog- 
matie banking economists may say or 
think of this matter, commercial bank- 
ing in this country has very wisely and 
sensibly responded to the actual condi- 
tions before it by expanding its loans 
on securities, and it may be that this 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Steel block with curved 
hook. For under-surface 
hanging. Adapted for 
cloak-room use. 


Movable and removable 
linoleum block from 
which pictures, papers, 
bulletins, etc., may be 
suspended by means of 
thumb tacks. 


Steel block fitted with 
strong hook from which 
to hang maps, charts, 
clothing and other heavy 
articles. 


ap and Display Rail 


Unlimited wall space 


for Maps, charts, 


posters, bulletins 


An exceptionally meritori- 
ous fixture now being 
installed in banks, hotels, 
business houses and schools, 
is the MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY 
RAIL. 


Its simplicity of application 
and adjustment is only one 
of its many praiseworthy 
features. It is indeed the 
practical solution of display. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show graphically its 
parts and construction. 
Briefly, the rail is a small 
drawn-steel channel in 
green enamel, fitted with 
movable and removable 
blocks. 


One set of blocks is made 
of linoleum, for the recep- 
tion of thumb tacks. The 
other set is of steel, from 
which project strong hooks. 
The latter are for mounted 


maps, charts, clothing, or 
other heavy articles. - 


Still another set of. steel 
blocks is fitted with “J” or 
curved hooks, so that the 
rail may be fastened under- 
neath shelves and similar 
surfaces. Thus it may be 
used for cloak-room pur- 
poses. . 


It can be securely fastened 
to any building material— 
plaster, wood, brick or steel, 
by means of countersunk 
screws that permit free 
sliding action of the blocks. 


The rail is made up in 12-ft. 
units. With each unit are 
supplied six steel blocks 
with hooks and 24 linoleum 
blocks. The hooks are 
Parkerized so that they will 
not rust. (The 12-ft. units 
can be cut up and supplied 
in shorter lengths to fit any 
room dimensions). 


The illustrations on this page, of the rail 
and its fittings, are drawn to actual size 
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peers the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 


business among farmers. 


These will appear from month to month. 


BREAKING DOWN THE GAP BETWEEN 
BANKER AND FARMER 


NEW and novel method to teach 

banking to farm boys and girls has 
been instituted by the Merchants National 
Bank of Munice, Indiana—a plan ear- 
ried out in connection with the extensive 
club work program of the bank. It een- 
sists of holding a pienie each year for 
all the contestants, and aside from the 
usual games and prizes, the bank virtu- 
ally moves to the grounds. 

Booths are set up here and there over 
the field, and each represents a window 
in the bank. Moreover, behind each 
window are the peanuts, candy, red pop, 
lemonade and pop corn which go to 
make a pienie a real success from the 
viewpoint of the average youngster. 
These are given away, but in order to 
get a share of each, the pienickers must 
go through a course of sprouts in bank- 
ing. 

For instance, if the pop corn is given 
away at the savings teller’s window, the 
boy or girl must fill out a deposit slip 
and hand it to the man behind the win- 
dow. Bank employes show the boys and 
girls how these slips are made out, after 
which they must go through the system 
themselves. If the slip is correct in 
detail, the pop corn is handed over. If 
anything is wrong, the child must make 
the correction. A properly filled out 
check may bring a bottle of pop; and 
a properly endorsed check will buy a 
glass of lemonade. A stick of candy 
ean be had for a note, and so on down 
the line. 

“This plan makes a lasting impression 
on the youngsters,” said Charles F. 
Koontz, vice president in charge of the 
club work. “We find it really teaches 
them how to bank in the proper way. 
The rewards stimulate their interest and 
desire to learn. Not only that, but we 
find that it eliminates the awe with which 
children hold the bank. They have 
started a number of accounts as a re- 
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Novel methods that teach banking 
in boys’ and girls’ club work—Help- 
ing the customers of another bank 


By TOM DELOHERY 


sult of their club work and learning 
how to do it. Many club workers, after 
they have been to a picnic, will walk 
into the bank like an older person and 
go about their business as though they 
had been doing it for years. 

“And, as can be expected, elub work 
and teaching banking has not hurt the 
business. We can trace many new ac- 
counts to these efforts, both for young- 
sters and their parents.” 

Breaking down the gap_ between 
banker and farmer is the object of all 
this, and so far it has been successful. 
People around Munice know the Mer- 
chants Bank—I mean, in the country. 
Mr. Koontz, in connection with the club 
work, spends about one-third of his 
time visiting the club workers’ homes. 
This brings him in contact with parents 
as well as children, and results in many 
personal and business friendships. In 
other words, the progress of the Mer- 
chants National Bank is due to the fact 
that it starts where other banks usually 
stop in connection with the club work 
project. 

The reason for the apathy in banking 
and farming cireles_is hard to fathom. 
Perhaps it dates back to money-lending 
days. It should not be, however, for 
each is more or less dependent upon the 
other. And when you come to think of 
it, Mr. Koontz’ idea in working with 
children is a good’one. Bringing farm- 
ers into line is a hard job, but much 
ean be done through the children. Since 
these youngsters of the present day will 
be farmers in the future, it looks like 
this indifference will be a thing of the 
past within a few years. 

Naturally, any elimination of this 
feeling will have to be done primarily 
by the banker. He will have to get out 
and cultivate the friendship of the 
farmer, and being dependent upon agri- 
culture as country banks are, delaying 


the move is not the best idea. Making 
a friend of the farmer so that he will 
seek financial and business adviee, means 
more business. There are hundreds of 
fariners who make bad investments 
every year simply because they fall for 
the line of slick artists, and being afraid 
to go to the banker for advice, they act 
upon their own judgment. A banker 
can post community farmers on invest- 
ments, whether they be customers or not. 
A farmer may not be a depositor, but 
he may trade with a client, and in- 
directly the banker benefits. 
* * - - 


“| KNOW it is not the usual thing to 

favor the customers of other banks, 
but when_a man_is worthy and has a 
chance to make a little money, I believe 


it is my duty to help him. I may not 
get his business directly, but he will 
trade with folks who are my depositors, 
and in an indirect way I get what is 
coming to me.” 

This was the answer that M. M. 
Heponstall, president 6f the Security 
Savings Bank, Perry, Iowa, gave me 
when I asked him why he loaned money 
to a farmer who admitted he was not a 
customer of his bank. The farmer in 
question was a renter who wanted a few 
hundred dollars with which to buy thin 
feeder pigs. He had the feed, and with 
grain prices low, he stood a chance to 
get more than double the price if he 
made pork of his feed. 

This incident came back to mind re- 
cently when I was in Indiana. A bank 
had started a soy-bean contest, and had 
arranged to entertain the contestants at 
a banquet. One of the farmers ap- 
proached by the banker was not a cus- 
tomer, and while he wanted to grow soy 
beans, he was diffident about taking 
hold. Patronizing a rival institution, 
he told the banker he did not think it 

(Continued on page 72) 












Fewer Feeding Lambs This Winter 
Fewer lambs and sheep will be fed 
in the Corn Belt and western feeding 
areas this winter compared to last, ac- 
eording to figures compiled to Novem- 
ber 1 by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Market shipments of feeding 
stock into the Corn Belt States from 
July 1 to November 1 were about 250,- 
000 head less than last year, while re- 
ported shipments from 12 leading mar- 
kets to all states were more than 300,000 
less for the same period. 

Inereases in direct shipments to feed 
lots, not bought at markets, and in- 
creased feeding of native lambs may 
offset to some extent the decreased ship- 
ments from markets but will hardly 
bring the total Corn Belt feeding up to 
last year, the department says. 

Reports from Colorado indicate that 
the number to be fed in that state this 
winter will be at least 10 per cent 
smaller than last winter. Larger de- 
creases than this are indicated for 
northern Colorado and the Arkansas 
Valley, but these are offset by increases 
in other areas in the state. Wyoming 
and Montana will probably feed as many 
or more than last year. Considerably 
increased feeding is indicated in the 
Scottsbluff area of Nebraska, but no 
inerease for the state as a whok. 


The situation in Utah and Idaho is 
uncertain. While feed supplies ~ are 
much more abundant, and prices for 
them lower than last year, the prevail- 
ing high prices and reported searcity of 
feeding lambs may result in decreased 
feeding. 

Feeding lamb prices since July this 
year have been the highest for this 
period since the war. During most of 
this time feeding lambs have out-sold 
fat lambs. The Corn Belt demand for 
feeders has been very insistent, and 
doubtless many more would have been 
taken at near prevailing prices if they 
had been forthcoming. 

Total receipts of sheep and lambs at 
12 leading markets during the four 
months, July to October, were about 
900,000 less than last year. This de- 
Grease was due to smaller supplies of 
western stock since the supplies of na- 
tives were larger than last year. Dur- 
ing the three montlis, July to September, 
shipments to market of native sheep 
and lambs were nearly 150,000 larger 
than last year, while market shipments 
of westerns were over 500,000 smaller. 

This decrease in western shipments 
was probably due to a somewhat 
smaller western lamb crop, and also to 
the keen demand, and high prices for 
ewe lambs and breeding ewes of all ages 
in-the West, which reduced the market- 
ing of these. During the three months, 
July to September, the slaughter of ewes 
was the smallest for the period in the 
last four years, and the receipt of west- 
ern ewes at Chicago the smallest in the 
last three years. 
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A Billion Dollar Organization- 
The Federal Land Bank System 


A unit because of the mutual underwriting 































Total assets on Sept. 30th, $1,059,486,378.11 


N LESS THAN eight years of actual operation, the twelve Federal 
Land Banks have grown into a billion dollar organization! Since 
the Bonds issued by each Bank are underwritten by all the other 

Federal Land Banks, the entire system may be regarded as a single unit 
—the largest Farm Mortgage.organization in the world. 


The statement of September 30th (forwarded on request)shows 370,876 
mortgages averaging $3,073 each, held on improved farms‘in all parts 
of the country. The Total Assets were $1,059,486,378.11; the Total 
Capital, $52,783,832.50; Reserve, $7,650,528.23; Undivided Profits, 
$5,262,239.00. The monthly earnings are now substantially in excess 


of $700,000. 


These figures a ty a conservative valuation. Every piece of land 


acquired throu 
carried as an admitted asset. 


foreclosure has been charged off; no such item is 
Likewise, every installment payment 


over 90 days past due is charged off until collected, and it does not 


appear as an admitted asset. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
- “A Standard Form of Investment” 


so stabilized as to find a ready market with as 
little fluctuation in prices as Government Bonds 


These Bonds, issued in denominations 
of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 and 
$40, are safeguarded 


1. The small size and wide distribu- 
tion of the individual risks with 
an average security exceeding 200%. 

2. The steadily increasing capital, re- 
serve and net earning capacity of 
the twelve Federal Land Banks. 

3. The constant purging of assets 
through the writing off of fore- 
closed mortgages past due in- 
stallments. 


4. Careful management in which the 
Government participates without 
assuming financial obligation, fur- 
ther safeguarded by strict Govern- 
ment supervision. 


Congress has declared that these Bonds 
are “instrumentalities of the Govern- 
ment of the United States”. As such the 
Bonds and the interest received from 
them are exempt from all “Federal, 
State, Municipal and local taxation”, 
including personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. This provision has been 
affirmed by the U. S. Supreme Court. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are eligible 
for the investment of all fiduciary and 
trust funds under Federal administra- 
tion. They are also acceptable at par as 
security for all public deposits includ- 
ing Postal Savings. 


Bank earnings can often be increased 
by utilizing Fedetal Land Bank Bonds as 
security for Postal and public deposits. 


Federal Land Banks are located at 


w 
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SERVICE TO THE FARMER 


WINS HIS 


A few examples 


BUSINESS 


of how alert 


bankers are helping the farmer to 
help himself, with profitable results 


By JOHN 


Peters ealling on country bankers in 
a dozen states to get their plans 
for dealing with farmers, I have reached 
the conclusion that the banker who gets 
the farmer’s business is the one who 
serves him best. That sounds like a 
truth that is self evident, yet it is sur- 
prising how many village bankers fall 
down on this very point. 


To make the matter more concrete, 
let me call attention to a few ways in 
which I have found bankers serving 
farmers. 


First, let me mention a service which 
I received from my banker. I had con- 
ducted a pure bred hog business for 
some time. My sales of hogs were made 
to men all over the country. I sold by 
mail. Some years ago, I found that I 
could greatly increase my sales by sell- 
ing on payments. 

When I first had the inspiration, I 
called on the cashier of my bank, in a 
town of less than 3,000, and explained 
how I might handle the paper. The 
first thing he did was to give me a form 
of judgment note that was about as 
iron-bound as a judgment note can be. 
Then he suggested that I ask every pros- 
pective customer for bank reference. 
He said that if I would write to the 
customer’s banker and secure a satis- 
factory reference from him, I could sell 
the notes to my bank without discount. 

I was pleased with this advice because 
I wasn’t prepared to carry much paper 
myself. I followed the suggestions of 
the cashier and soon became the largest 
eustomer of that bank. I always took 
him my correspondence with each cus- 
tomer, to be passed upon. If he wasn’t 
willing to buy the note, I didn’t sell the 
hog. His experience with paper and 
references was worth a great deal to 
me; in fact, I couldn’t have built up 
the fine business I did without this help. 

It was my banker’s business just as 
much as it was mine to see that all ref- 
erences were right. If he had bought 
my paper without investigating it, he 
would have been a poor banker. In 
other words, he protected himself at the 
same time that he rendered me a valu- 
able service. 


* * * * 


I TALKED with a banker in South 

Dakota and asked him how he served 
the farmers in his community. He in- 
vited me to go with him into the coun- 


Y. BEATY 


We drove south five miles 
and passed 15 farms. (They have big 
farms in South Dakota.) On 12 of 
these farms were pure bred Short Horn 
cattle, and six of the farmers had bought 
the original stock from the banker. He 
had a fine herd of pure breds on his 
farm in the edge of town. 

“T have helped the farmers here make 
money by encouraging them to raise 
pure breds,” he explained. “Many of 
them bought their first animals from me. 
Most of the others borrowed the money 
from me to buy their first sire. It is 
a great satisfaction to look over the tax 
lists for this county for the past few 
years and see how they have grown. I 
know that the work I have done to in- 
troduce pure breds has had much to do 
with those increases. 

“Then there is a lot of satisfaction 
to think of individual farmers I have 
started. That first farm we passed be- 
yond the lake is owned by a man who 
nearly lost the farm before he started 
raising pure breds. He came into the 
bank one day several years ago and told 
me frankly that he was at the end of his 
rope. The mortgage was owned by a 
man in Iowa and he hadn’t been able 
to pay more than the interest since the 
mortgage was made. 


“The mortgage owner had written him 
that he must pay the mortgage, and he 
didn’t know what to do. Even if he 
sold everything he had, he wouldn’t be 
able to pay enough to make any differ- 
ence. 

“T knew that the farm ought to be 
making a profit, and I asked him how 
much stock he had. It was very little, 
and of mighty low grade. He had been 
selling his grain, and the prices had been 
poor. He was a hard worker, and had 
worked in town during the winter to 
earn extra money. 


“He came to me with the belief that 
he would have to give up his farm. I 
told him to forget the mortgage. I had 
money that needed to be invested and 
I would buy it. Then I explained that 
the really important matter was to fig- 
ure out a way to earn money to pay the 
mortgage. At first he didn’t see just 
what I meant, but when I explained that 
he could make more by feeding his grain 
than by selling it, he began to under- 
stand. 


“T took him over and showed him my 
herd. I showed him why pure breds 


try and see. 
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were worth more than serubs, and off- 
ered to let him have a dozen calves to 
raise on shares. He had plenty of feed 
that he hadn’t sold, and had time to 
burn. I went further and told him that 
he must be willing to work for me on 
my farm two days a week without pay 
until he had learned all about caring for 
pure bred calves. 

“He accepted my proposition and 
raised those calves successfully. He 
sold part of his share and kept the rest 
as a start for his herd. Today the mort- 
gage is paid, he has-one of the best herds 
in the county, and he is making more 
money than I am making from my herd. 
He has a bigger farm too.” 

« * * * 


ET me mention another case told me 

by the South Dakota banker. It is 
an experience that might more easily be 
carried out by a banker who is not a 
farmer. Here is the way he told it: 

“Jim Hartzog came in one day and 
asked if he could borrow $500 on his 
note. I inquired as to what he wanted 
the money for. He said that he had in- 
terest due on his mortgage and couldn’t 
meet it. I asked him how he expected 
to pay back the $500, but he hadn’t 
taken the trouble to figure that out. 
Well, my first inclination was to tell him 
that if he wasn’t interested enough in 
his business to plan a way to pay back 
what he borrowed, I didn’t care to waste 
my time with him. 

“But I had a second inclination that 
was better than the first. I stopped my 
work in the eage and went into the 
back office with Jim. I had known him 
for several years and knew his farm. 
It was a good one. I thought I knew, 
too, why he hadn’t made money. 

“T first asked him to tell me as nearly 
as he could remember, what he had 
raised on the farm the past year. He 
took a paper and figured it out, and 
also told me the yields of his various 
crops. About a third of his land had 
been in oats. Another third had raised 
wheat. The rest was pasture, hay land, 
barley, flax, and corn. 

“T asked him why he raised so much 
oats and wheat. He said that those 
were his money crops. He didn’t have 
granary room and those crops he could 
haul right in to the elevator and get the 
cash, 

“IT asked him if he realized that both 
his wheat and his oats had lost him 
money. No one in this county makes 
money raising oats and at that time few 
made any money on wheat. The only 
thing Jim had figured about these crops 
was that they sold for cash the day they 
were threshed. ~ 

“T told him that he would never get 
his mortgage paid if he didn’t change 
his methods of farming. I advised him 
to raise more stock, and emphasized 
most of all that his so-called “money 
crops” were not money-making crops. 

“Jim promised to follow my advice 
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Profits Mosi 
Who Serves Best” 


HE MORE business a 

bank does, the more 

lines of business it's 
bound to touch. This wide 
diversity of activity is reflected 
in the service which is given 
to its depositors. 


- > 


NE-SIXTH of Milwaukee's 

population are customers 
of the First Wisconsin and 
two-thirds of Wisconsin's 
banks are its correspondents. 
This is a significant indication 
of the soundness and com- 


pleteness of our service. 


<> 


cT° FACILITATE the efficient 
transaction of your busi- 
hess you are invited to take 
advantage of our dominant 
financial position in this 
territory. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 





the next year and he and I later planned 
his year’s operations. He is one of our 
best customers now. He ean borrow all 
the money the law allows us to lend him 
because he makes money every year.” 


I asked this banker how he had known 
about what crops were profitable. He 
told me that he received all the bulletins 
of the State Agricultural Experiment 
Station and all of those published by 
the government. Through these he had 
learned that oats is seldom a profitable 
crop and that wheat is often a loser un- 
less the yield is over 20 bushels per acre. 

Surely any village banker can afford 
to take time to read the literature that 
is available to the farmers. With busi- 
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ness experience, he will probably realize 
the importance of much of the informa- 
tion, and ean perhaps interpret it for 
his customers when they would have 
difficulty interesting themselves in it at 
all. 


A five story bank and office building, 
64x87 feet to cost $300,000 will be 
erected for the First National Bank, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


A two story bank, store and office 
building will be constructed for the 
Minerva Savings Bank and Loan Com- 
pany, Minerva, Ohio. - The structure 
will be 50x85 feet and will cost $40,000. 





A BILLBOARD 
IN EVERY HOME 
An Advertising Idea--- 


So unusual that you will wonder 
why someone hasn’t done it be- 
fore. You will buy this on 
sight. 


Because— 


It has 75% retention value. 
It renders a real service. 
It reduces mailing cost 50%. 


It costs only a cent and a 
fraction per home per 
month, 


You will be thanked for sending it. 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY 
421 Chestnut Street -:- Phila., Pa. 


Cornell & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
| Washington, D. C. 
| Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
| Toledo 
| Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 
Sedalia 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 
Topeka 
Marietta 
Tulsa 
Dallas 
Houston 


Parkersburg Hutchinson 


L.DOWNEY CO. 


345 CLARK ST 
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NE SET of Bank Fix- 

tures finished in English 
Vein Marble, Bronze Scieen, 
equipped with six Teller’s Win- 
dows, Counters and Drawers; 
also one dual combination, four 
time locks, Manganese Steel 
Vault consisting of a complete 
unit and one storage vault door. 


Address 
Citizens Title & Trust Company 


Uniontown, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
nee E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. . 


OHIO 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS SHOW 
TREMENDOUS GROWTH 


One of the most noteworthy develop- 
ments of the last decade has been the 
rise of the Federal Land Banks to a 
position of power, influence and service 
to agriculture. 

According to a recent statement, the 
net mortgage loans totaled $989,960,- 
218.89, while the total assets reached 
the impressive sum of $1,059,486,378.11. 
The capital, which is steadily growing, 
stood at $52,783,832.50; the surplus and 
reserves were $7,650,526. 23. Undivided 
profits amounted to $5,562,239.00, while 
the monthly net earnings of the banks 
are substantially in excess of $700,- 
000.00. 

This showing has been made during 
about eight years of actual operation 
after paying $13,209,071.10 to stock- 
holders in dividends, carrying $1,323,- 
953.38 to suspense account, and charg- 
ing off $5,037,769.23 for real estate ac- 
quired on foreclosures. 

Impressive as the above figures may 
seem, they are based upon the most con- 
servative accounting practice. Every 
piece of land acquired through foreclos- 
ure is charged off en toto although the 
history of the Federal Land Bank Sys- 
tem shows that on the average the lands 
acquired may be disposed of for enough 
to protect against any ultimate losses 
from this source. 

In the same conservative spirit, every 
installment payment over 90 days past 
due is charged off until collected. In 


the meantime, such items do not appear. 


as admitted assets. 

The operating income from the banks 
is derived chiefly, from the “spread” 
between the rate paid on the Federal 
Land Bank Bonds and the rate charged 
upon the first mortgage loans. The law 
permits a spread of one per cent and 
in practice this has been found ample 
to pay all operating expenses, write off 
any losses, build up strong reserves and 
pay satisfactory dividends to the stock- 
holders. 

Although the Federal Land Banks 
have grown to such size and strength 
that they must be taken account of in 
any survey of our banking system, they 
do not compete to any appreciable ex- 
tent with the old-established banks. 
Their loans are made for very long 
periods, ranging from twenty to thirty- 
five years. Such loans are peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of farmers, 
because the semi-annual payments of in- 
terest and principal ean be met from 
current farm earnings. 

Neither commercial nor savings banks 
are in a position to make loans of this 
character. On the other hand, commer- 
cial banks carrying short-time agricul- 
tural paper find the Federal Land Bank 
system a great stabilizer. Farmers who 
have placed their major financing upon 
a sound basis are much better risks for 
short-time loans. 


BREAKING DOWN THE GAP 
BETWEEN BANKER AND 
FARMER 


(Continued from page 68) 
was right to eat his food when he 
favored another bank. 

“Nonsense,” replied the banker. “You 
come right along. Perhaps it isn’t aec- 
cording to Hoyle asking you to the 
banquet; but I don’t look at it in that 
light. I want to do my share toward 
improving agriculture in this county, 
and the soy-bean contest is one means. 
As to your trade, why just take it from 
me that our banks here are all good and 
all deserving of the business they re- 
ceive. 

“My idea is that when you farmers 
are doing more business, we will take 
our chances on getting a share of it. 
The main thing right now is to help 
you make more money.” 

Other bankers, following the same 
policy, find it a paying one. 


Lauds Gas Company 

A healthy and stable condition of 
the, manufactured gas industry is in- 
dicated by Fred H. Scheel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Utility Securities Company, 
in a report made public by the American 
Gas Association. 

Mr. Scheel asserted that out of the 
ten million meters connected to the 
mains of the manufactured gas com- 
panies today, only 1,015 are involved 
in receivership. The meters so involved 
belong to two small companies with a 
combined capitalization of about $255,- 
000 as compared with $4,000,000,000 in- 
vested in the manufactured gas industry 
as a whole. 

“Nothing could demonstrate better 
the inherent soundness of this century- 
old public utility,’ Mr. Scheel declared. 
“Gas company securities,” he said, “are 
daily growing in popularity as the in- 
vesting public comes to realize that the 
remarkable expansion of the industry in 
the past few years has been accompanied 
by very conservative financing. 

“Tn the past deeade the output of the 
manufactured gas industry has doubled, 
and the demand for industrial gas has 
multiplied tenfold. A recent study of 
twelve leading American gas companies 
shows that in the past five years their 
gross income has increased 14.7 per cent, 
and net income available for dividends 
235 per cent. 

“Yet capital invested in this group 
of twelve leading gas companies has 
increased only 20 per cent in this 
period. Here is an indication that the 
recent growth of the industry has 
been accomplished in large part by 
inereased efficiency of operation and 
has not been attended by undue capi- 
talization of earnings.” 


A new building will be erected for 
the First National Bank of Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 
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FOUNDED 1862 
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democratic and it is a pleasure to do business” 








The Foreman National Bank 
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La Salle and Washington Sts. 
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ANKERS who make loans upon 

city property know that the true 
value of business property is finally de- 
termined by its income and not by the 
cost of construction or by the replace- 
ment value plus the value of the land. 
On the other hand, the valuation of 
residental property is arrived at by 
ascertaining the cost of construction, 
adding the value of the land and making 
proper allowance for depreciation or 
appreciation as disclosed by an examina- 
tion of the physical security. We have 
a very dependable check on appraise- 
ments of propérty of these types by 
computing the eubie contents, or the 
square foot floor area and applying the 
proper allowance per cubic or per 
square foot. But the value of a farm 
is arrived at by combining its produe- 
tion value with its value as a home, as 
the farm performs both functions. 




























HOW SHALL WE JUDGE 
FARM APPRAISALS? 


Factors that enter into farm valu- 
ations and what should be con- 
sidered in studying the report 


By L. A. McLEAN 
President, The Southern Trust Company, Louisville, Ky. 


This is no formula, however, for a 
scientific check of a farm appraisal. 
The basie requirement is-an appraiser 
possessed of sound judgment, some 
knowledge of farming and crop values, 
a knack of deciding what improvements 
each farm should have for ifs proper 
operation, ability to estimate the value 
to the farm of existing improvements, 
ability to determine from the condition 
of the growing crops or the remains of 
the harvested crops whether the soil is 
eapable of producing an average yield 
or whether the naturally good soil has 
been robbed by improper farming meth- 
ods, and ability to discover unerringly 
whether the farm is on a par with the 
others in the neighborhood, or better or 
worse. He should possess unlimited 
curiosity and resourcefulness and be ab- 
solutely devoid of prejudices. 

The production value of a farm is 
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$10,000,000 


determined by what it is known to have 
produced on any average over a period 
of years, by the income which the owner 
ean realize from the products and by 
the living which he secures for himself 


and family. He depends upon the in- 
come from the sale of the products to 
meet the expenses, but the amount of 
ineome is affected by so many conditions 
that it is practically impossible’ to as- 
certain it correctly. .The approximate 
net income from any one or two years 
is no eriterion for exceptionally high 
prices or depressed markets or excep- 
tionally good or poor growing seasons 
throw the income entirely out of line. 
The use of income alone in attempting 
to determine the valuation is impracti- 
eal in 80 per cent of the cases for the 
incomes from contiguous farms of the 
same size, equally well improved and 
of identical soil types seldom compare. 
Difference in management and farm- 
ing methods, and difference in judg- 
ment as to kinds and acreage of crops 
to be planted, obtain totally different 
results, yet one farm must be worth 
just as much as the other. One thing 
is certain, however, and that is that the 
farm which has land adaptable to the 
raising of a variety of crops instead of 
one or two crops, and which is capable 
of raising live stock profitably, will al- 
ways be the most desirable. Then again 
the production value is further influ- 
enced by the location—that is by dis- 









Christmas Again! 


pice is an irresistible appeal 
to this season, and the mellow 
feeling of good will which it brings 
is all the more welcome when it 
reflects a year of satisfactory pro- 
gress and general prosperity. 


There is every reason to believe 
that this should be one of the hap- 
piest Christmas seasons among our 
patrons because the success of the 
Drovers certainly indicates that the 
year's activities have been produc- 


tive for you. And so in hoping 
that the holiday season will be only. 
a climax to a prosperous year, the 
Drovers are expressing their appre- 
ciation of your patronage. 


ROVERS 


NATIONAL BANK <=4#25 





TRUST& SAVINGS BANK 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


tance from a market and by accessibil- 
ity. Good roads and reasonably short 
hauls naturally permit of a larger net 
return from the sale of crops. 

All the buildings on a farm with the 


exception of the house, are part of the - 


producing machinery. Some farms lack 
adequate improvements; others have too 
many and still others are not adapted to 
the land. If they are properly adapted 
they are worth to the farm the cost of 
reproduction less depreciation. Unnec- 
essary buildings are valued according to 
their worth to the producing agencies 
and not at the construction cost. 

The values of farms should be higher 
than would be indicated by the appar- 
ent income value, for to that must be 
added the value of the farm as a home. 
The farmers of today demand modern 
living conditions—they invest their in- 
come profits in the farm home, install!- 
ing electric lighting plants, boring deep 


wells and piping running water into 
their houses, improving sanitary condi- 
tions, laying out gardens, planting 
shrubbery, ete. All these expenditures 
inerease the value to some degree. 

The third factor which has consider- 
able bearing upon what a farm will sell 
for is the location, and it should be taken 
into consideration after studying the in- 
come possibilities and value as a home. 
Accessibility to good roads, to shipping 
points, trading points, schools and 
churches are of extreme importance as 
is the character of the people living in 
the community. A moderately well im- 
proved farm of good average soil, lo- 
cated on a public road in a law abiding 
neighborhood, and not too distant, will 
be more apt to sell readily at a fair 
price under more distressing conditions 
than any other kind. There will be a 
market for this type of farm when all 
others will not sell. 
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While the consideration involved in 
the sale of a farm is usually the best 
evidence of what it is considered to be 
worth, it should not~ govern the ap- 
praisal. If the purchaser needed a tract 
of land to complete his adjoining farm, 
or if he was especially anxious to live 
close to friends or relatives or near some 
good school, or if there was a wave of 
speculation in farm lands, he would 
probably pay more than the farm was 
worth to accomplish his purpose. On 
the other hand, it very often happens 
that farms are sold at a distinct sacri- 
fice, the result of financial losses or a 
sudden decision to sell at once for the 
most obtainable in order to move to 
Florida—but such a sale price does not 
establish a new valuation. The fact 
that some far sighted person succeeds in 
picking up a good farm under some 
such condition simply means that he is 
possessed of good business judgment— 
aud not that the farm has depreciated 
in value over night. The able examiner 
will appraise it at what it should sell 
for under normal conditions and then 
gives all the facts bearing upon the un- 
usually low sale price. While the true 
value should always govern, it is a wise 
practice, however, to refrain from lend- 
ing more money than the borrower has 
invested in one form or the other. 


The uncertainty resulting from an ap- 
praisal based upon income and desira- 
bility as a home ean be totally removed 
by comparison with land values existing 
in the immediate neighborhood over a 
period of 10 years or longer. Recent 
prices sometimes mislead on account of 
great fluctuations in prices resulting 
from low or high prices for farm pro- 
ducts from good or bad growing sea- 
sons, ete. Ascertaining the prevailing 
prices over a long period will certainly 
show whether the prices are constantly 
increasing or decreasing in that particu- 
lar community. While checking up on 
this, the resourceful examiner will al- 
ways ascertain local opinion of the farm 
and the farmer. 


It’ has been my privilege to observe 
many examiners working, and to make 
several thousand personal inspections in 
the West, South and Middle South, and 
I am thoroughly satisfied that there is 
a method of procedure which accom- 
plishes the most. In driving to a farm it 
is only natural to pay close attention 
to the country, but when the farm is 
reached it is wise to drive by to see what 
is beyond. That usually prevents the 
forming of that first and very impor- 
tant impression prematurely. On the 
farm the topography will call for atten- 
tion first, then the kind, condition and 
value of the improvements in sight. A 
plat of the entire farm should be drawn 
showing location of roads, streams, 
buildings, woodland, cultivated land, 
pasture land, upland and bottom, an 
that can only be done by going over it. 
Without a plat, the results of an in- 
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spection are largely guesswork and no 
record can be made to enable those who 
are to pass upon the loan to visualize the 
farm and exercise good judgment. The 
plat should show the grade of soil. 
Land in pasture or meadow is worth 
just as much as land of equal grade in 
actual cultivation. Timber land suscep- 
tible of cultivation is as valuable as land 
of equal fertilty being cultivated, less 
the cost of clearing and stumping; the 
value of any merchantable timber should 
be listed as a separate asset instead of 
being included in the per acre valuation 
of the woodland. Likewise, the value 
of any minerals should be listed as a 
separate asset. As every farm should 
be producing some live stock, those hay- 
ing never failing streams or springs are 
certainly worth more than those less 
favored, but the general land value 
should absorb the added value of the 
water supply. Good permanent wire 
fencing likewise adds to the land value. 
Buildings necessary for the operation 
of the farm such as barns, cribs, pens, 
silos, and tenant houses are valued at 
the cost of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion. In the appraisement, the farm 
home can be valued at only what it 
would cost to build a farm house less 
depreciation, similar to the average for 
the community, as very costly farm 
homes do not increase the farm value 
porportionately. Following this method 
the efficient examiner places a fixed and 
dependable valuation upon the land and 
the improvements separately. 


In studying the examiner’s report, 
the individual responsible for the recom- 
mendation to the committee as_ to 
whether a loan should be granted and 
if so, for how much, should give equal 
weight to the following: Location and 
accessibility, type of improvements, 
average grade of land and topography, 
character of neighborhood, saleability 
and rentability and comparison with 
the other farms in the community. 


It is an open question as to how much 
the moral risk affects the loan. A 
good thrifty law abiding farmer is al- 
most essential to a good farm loan, but 
it is true that a good man may sell out 
after the loan is made, leaving possibly 
a good fisherman, or a bootlegger or a 
bankrupt to look after both the farm 
and the loan. It is prudence to say the 
least, to refrain from knowingly mak- 
ing loans to poor risks. As to the finan- 
eial responsibility of the borrower, it 
is usually safe to lend to a borrower 
whose assets are worth at least double 
the amount of his liabilities. While it 
is generally conceded that it is some- 
times better to make a full loan to a 
good man than a conservative loan to 
a poor risk, this feature should not enter 
into the valuation of the security. 


Contract was awarded for the erec- 
tion of the new building of the First 
National Bank, Jefferson City, Missouri. 





_ Accurate to a yard 


From a cleverly camouflaged 
emplacement, a battery roars. An 
observer in a plane watches in- 
tently. He pricks on his map the 
exact spot where the shells fall. 
Then he taps out a wireless mes- 
sage of this “pin-point.” The bat- 
tery commander locates it on his 
map! The burst fell 14 yards 
north and 18 yards west. The 
guns are resighted. This time the 
aim is exact! 


The report of fliers on “Arrtil- 
lery Observation” must be true 
—to a yard! Only maps—accu- 
rate to a yard—make such exacti- 
tude possible. 


This is the accuracy that you 
find in every RAND MSNALLY 
map, globe, atlas! When they 
show you that here is oil—that 


there an automobile road turns 
to the left—you can bank on the 
exactitude of the information. 


In every home there should be a 
RAND MS&NALLY atlas and globe. 
Youth needs.them to grasp the 
meaning and co-ordinate the 
countless new thoughts that every 
day of school brings forth. Every- 
body needs them to visualize and 
truly understand the vast mass of 
important events in the daily news. 


RAND M¢NALLY maps are 
adapted forevery purpose. There 
are auto road maps, mileage maps, 
radio maps, indexed pocket maps, 
commercial maps, language maps, 
school maps. You can always buy 
RAND M¢&NALLY maps at all high- 
class stationers. ‘Ask for them 
particularly by name. 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. 18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Washington 


GEORGIA BANKER OFFERS 
FARM PRIZE 


H. Lane Young, executive manager of 
the Citizens and Southern Bank, At- 
lanta, Athens, Augusta, Macon and 
Savannah, Georgia, offers, through the 
Agricultural Committee of the Georgia 
Bankers Association, one thousand dol- 
lars cash to- the one who raises the high- 
est yield of corn on five acres in Georgia 
in 1926; provided that banks in not 
less than 75 counties offer small prizes 
in contests for five-acre high yields of 
corn in their respective counties. 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
ye eas SE 2a f - Los Angeles 

It is required that contests on five 
aeres for high yields of corn be con- 
ducted in not less than 75 counties be- 
eause he wants it shown all over the 
state that high yields of corn ean be 
generally grown at a profit on most 
farms. The bankers’ agricultural com- 
mittee expects that bankers in 150 coun- 
ties will enter this contest, each with 
50 to 500 contestants. 

Mr. Young suggests that banks in 
each county offer a first prize for the 
highest yield of corn on five acres of 
$50.00; seecnd prize, $25.00; third 
prize, $15.00; and fourth prize, $10.00. 
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NEWSPAPER LOCATION 


OF INVESTMENT ADS 


HOULD all investment ads be placed 
in the financial section of the local 
newspaper ? 

Judging from the practice in vogue 
among the majority of advertising men, 
if would appear that this question is 
entirely unnecessary and simply pro- 
voked for the purpose of starting a 
fight. Possibly the reason I am dis- 
cussing it is that every so often when I 
think my superior officers are not 
“watching,” I run a few investment ads 
in the general news section, because I 
believe that there exists a large army of 
people who have money to invest, and 
who scarcely ever read the financial sec- 
tions of the average city paper. 

There are two principal reasons for 
this: First, when one or two news- 
papers have reached the size and im- 
portance which enables them to domi- 
nate the field, they are inclined in most 
cases to take on more of a metropolitan 
appearance. The pages are filled with 
New York, Chicago, or London date 
lines and the news confined largely to 
Wall Street items, quotations on list of 
stocks and bonds, trend of the automo- 
bile industry, grain, hay, live stock, ete., 


Local 


By W. E. BROCKMAN 


Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis 


which is ali very interesting, informative 
and quite necessary. 

But in many eases they overlook you 
and me, and the 75 other odd million 
average human beings who are interested 
in- knowing how we can invest $100, 
$500 or $1000 in a sound security with 
a reasonable return. To offset this argu- 
ment the newspaper editor may say it 
is up to bond houses to buy space and 
tell the reader these things—but bond 
houses can’t buy space every day, and 
unless the newspaper makes the finan- 
cial page attractive to everybody, the 
average person will not see the ad when 
it is inserted. 

For the sake of argument, let us look 
at what is happening to Mr. Average 
Person. At 6 P. M. while the news- 
paper is telling Mr. Goldfellow that he 
sold 1,000 shares of stock at 3 P. M. at 
a profit of 4% a point, Mr. Wise Owl is 
telling the $5,000 a year department 
manager that. $1,000 invested in Con- 
solidated Oil Dirt will yield him any- 
where from 8 to 50 per cent. Of course 
we cannot neglect Mr. Goldfellow, but 
we should never forget that after all it 
is the big mass of people who really 


representatives 


—to make recommendations on Bonds, 
quote prices, and supply information. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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keep things going. 

Men and women who are connected 
with savings banks know how important 
the small fellow is. They know that it 
is far more desirable to have 15,000 de- 
positors with a total of $15,000,000 de- 
posits than to have 5,000 depositors with 
the same total. The reason is obvious— 
if the average balance is $3,000 and ten 
depositors withdraw their accounts it 
would take away $30,000, while with an 
average balance of $1,000 it would take 
away only $10,000. 

If we examine the average newspaper 
in cities like Duluth, Indianapolis, St. 
Paul or Omaha, we will doubtless find 
that these papers are running a great 
deal of educational material for the 
moderate investor, and promotional ma- 
terial for those who should become in- 
vestors. Because papers in these smaller 
cities believe in this type of copy, it 
may be that the larger papers feel such 
information is “small-townish,” and 
hence they stay away from it. After 
all, the larger cities are but an aggrega- 
tion of towns, but we are sometimes in- 
clined to lose sight of the fact. 

I venture to say that if a careful 
check is made it will disclose the fact 
that in the cities named above and in 
others of the same class, the percentage 
of moderate investors will run far ahead 
of those in cities where little attention 
is given to investment advertising of an 
educational type. This goes to prove 
that the thrift of any city or community 
can be fairly well indexed by observing 
the editorial -policy of its leading news- 
papers, combined with the advertising 
policy of its reputable financial institu- 
tions. So, if we are to enlarge our army 
of investors, we must have two things— 
newspaper co-operation and advertising 
men with broad vision and sound judg- 
ment, so that the wealth of our com- 
munities may be kept in constructive 


channels. 


Comparing the importance of the 
two I would say that newspaper co-op- 
eration is much more necessary, because 
people will read news stories when they 
will not read advertising. I believe, 
however, that newspapers are beginning 
to see the light of a better day. As a 
rule, the progressive editor is at least 
one step ahead of the public. The very 
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nature of his work keeps his mind alert 
and usually he can scent the trend of 
public opinion before the public itself 
has anything but a hazy idea. Recently 
& morning newspaper in Minneapolis 
broke out into a big campaign on in- 
surance, devoting about two columns by 
twelve inches on the second page every 
day to the subject. You can readily see 
that this makes people think about in- 
surance and helps the salesman and the 
insurance company sell insurance. The 
same thing could happen with bonds or 
other securities. 


Now for the second reason why so 
many people do not read the financial 
pages: The first ‘class, as I outlined, 
were those who are hungry for informa- 
tion in simple practical language and 
who do not find it, and the other class 
are those who have money, who do not 
look for new bond offerings, but who 
wait for the polite wildeat salesman to 
come around and collect. The second 
class, I will not diseuss at length, suffi- 
cient to say that they never get further 
than the sports or theatrical sections of 
the paper unless an occasional want ad 
section is studied. These people will 
not read sound investment advertise- 
ments and unless they are reached 
through the news column or through 
attractive advertising in the news sec- 
tion, Mr. Wise Owl will reach them at 
their front doors on pay day. 


As a general rule I would say, make 
your original (stereotyped) bond offer- 
ing in the financial section to hit the 
regular bond buyer, and divide your 
promotional advertising with the news 
section—also convince your newspaper 
editor that educational material of a 
financial nature will help build a bigger 
and better city, adding to its own wealth 
and to the wealth of those around it. 


The suggestion of a number of mail 
order houses that the Treasury Depart- 
ment reduce the size of bank notes to 
fit the ordinary envelope is under con- 
sideration by the department. The 
Treasury has long been anxious to cut 
down the expense of producing paper 
money which amounts to about twelve 
million a year and feels that there may 
be some saving in this plan as well as 
serving and meeting the demands of 
business. 


This reduction would be effected in 
the one dollar bill and while it is fos- 
tered by the mail order houses, a num- 
ber of eastern bank tellers have objected 
to a change in the size, due to the fact 
that there would be two sizes of bills 
in circulation for a long time, making 
general difficulty .in the tellers’ cages, 
and -some have objected due to senti- 
mental tradition that it would be dis- 
respectful to change the size of ecur- 
renecy, the present size having served 
for so many years. 
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MEASURING THE PUBLIC 
FOR INVESTMENTS 


Advertisements by Equitable Trust of New 
York tell how and why investors should 
be measured, and offer unique service 


HEN a man begins to plan for his 

family, he thinks of insurance 
policies, trust funds and investments. 
Then he needs advice, because if he is 
in the woolen business or the gem busi- 
ness or any other business foreign to in- 
vestment or banking, he probably knows 
no more about such matters than those 
who are in the investment business know 
about woolens or previous stones or 
other trades and professions. 


The average man is quite apt to- 


wander into dangerous and unsuitable 
paths in relying upon his own judgment 
in the selection of investments. The ad- 
vertising department of The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, realizing 
this, has co-operated with the hena de- 
partment in the preparation of a series 
of newspaper advertisements whist will 
endeavor to acquaint the investing pub- 
lie with the necessity of being measured 
for investments. 

The first advertisement of this cam- 
paign, published in the New York news- 
papers, tells how and why each investor 
should be measured. The copy of the 
advertisement which ran in the New 
York papers is as follows: 

“The Equitable has received hundreds 
of letters from clergymen, lawyers, doe- 
tors and others who administer to hu- 
manity, endorsing as a publie service 
its efforts to stimulate will making 
through its consistent and constructive 


advertising. 

“The Equitable is now offering the 
services of its bond department, as it 
offered those of its trust department— 
impressing upon readers that they do 
not have to be a depositor with The 
Equitable to avail themselves of either. 

WHAT BONDS SBOULD YOU 
BUY? “There are several hundred dif- 
ferent bond issues now outstanding 
which we, as bankers, consider good in- 
vestments. Each has eertain advantages 
—but not all of them advantages to you. 

“We see almost daily the hardships 
and worry which result from buying the 
wrong types of good bonds. Business 
men with opportunities lost because they 
eannot readily raise money on ‘their 
bonds; widows, with inadequats safety 
because they hold, “business men’s 
bonds;” estates swallowed up by in- 
heritance taxes because of wrong in- 
vestments. Your choice of good bonds 
should depend on two things: 

1. YOURSBLF—‘How old are you? 
Is your income from a business, a pro- 
fessional practice, a salary or invest- 
ments? What is the size of your income 
and the amount of your surplus for in- 
vestment? Are you married or single? 
How many dependents have you? 
What are your tax liabilities? Other 
liabilities? Do you own your home? 
Do you travel? Where is your legal - 
residence? What are your prospects? 


any of our offices. 


Atlanta Cleveland 

ere Dallas 
uffalo 

Charlotte tees 

Chicago —— 

Cincinnati Detroit 


London, England 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by 
alarge bankingclientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


Full information may be secured through usual banking 
channels, or by addressing Financial Sales Department, at 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 
224 West 57th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Kansas City Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Memphis Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York San Francisco 
Omaha Washington 


Toronto, Canada 
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Section of cable, 
showing arrange- 
ment of wires 


Bell System securities. 










What are your plans? Have you made 
your will? Have you created a trust 
fund? 

“And why are you saving? To buy 
something in the future? To assure a 
comfortable income for yourself in old 
age? To provide for your family? To 
further some interest? To protect a 
business? To provide for some contin- 
gency? ; 

“Personal questions—yes. But finan- 
cial health is as important as physical 
health. And the investment specialist, 
no less than the medical specialist, must 
have facts for diagnosis before he pre- 
scribes the bonds you should buy. 

2. YOUR PRESENT INVEST- 
MENTS—“The bonds you already own 
have a bearing on your next and future 
purchases; it is quite possible that some 
of your present holdings are not the 


The W orld’s Longest Telephone Cable 


HE New York-Chicago telephone cable is now in 

service. It is 861 miles long and cost $25,000,000. 
It provides more than 250 telephone circuits, and more 
than 500 telegraph messages can be sent simultane- 
ously with the telephone messages. 


This new cable is an important addition to the tele- 
phone facilities of the country owned by the Bell 
System, which include over 42,000,000 miles of wires, 
16,000,000 poles, 1,900 buildings, and station and 
central office equipment costing over $874,000,000. 


This nation-wide plant, with a book cost of over 
$2,400,000,000, and its nation-wide service, underlie 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


_ SECURITIES CO. he 


D.E. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 






















































































“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 








Others, 


bonds which are best for you. 
too, may have depreciated as regards 
the features most favorable from your 
standpoint. 


“You may realize the foregoing facts, 
but you may not realize this: All the 
securities you now own should fit into 
a personal investment program, based 
not only upon the fluctuations of indus- 
try and a constant income average, but 
also upon your own plans-and contin- 
gencies and other personal factors men- 
tioned in the previous column. 


“Your present holdings are a personal 
matter, too. But the sincere investment 
specialist is as worthy of your complete 
confidence as your lawyer. He cannot 
intelligently advise you on new pur- 
chases, unless he knows what you al- 
ready own. 
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OUR OFFER TO INVESTORS: 
“To the man or woman who has funds 
to invest, we offer the help of our in- 
vestment specialists in selecting the 
right bonds, from the best bonds the 
financial world affords. 

“Our offer is made in your interest 
as well as our own. It is easy to accept. 
It entails no obligation. Simply send 
for our Investment Memorandum. Turn 
to your page. Put down the facts it 
calls for and return it to us. The in- 
formation will be held entirely confi- 
dential and, with it as a basis, we will 
prepare a personal investment program 
designed to meet your specific needs and 
plans.” 

THE EQUITABLE TRUST COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
RELATION TO AMERICAN 
BANKING 
(Continued from page 66) 
trend will continue to increase in the 
future, with beneficial results to banks, 
borrowers, and the entire general com- 

munity. 

It is therefore high time that we 
undertook to revise somewhat our theory 
of the proper functions of commercial 
banking, and to expand it sufficiently 
to apply adequately to modern condi- 
tions. American banking should not, 
and indeed cannot be, shackled by the 
economic formulas of a century ago. 

Importance of an Open Market 

A final feature in the relationship 
between the Stock Exchange and Amer- 
ican banking—perhaps the most funda- 
mental and important of all, lies in the 
necessity of upholding and maintaining 
free and open markets in finance, and 
indeed throughout American business. 

As never before, the direction of 
modern civilization is subject to 
essentially economic forces, and upon 
them we must rely if our standards of 
living are to be bettered in the future. 
To no small degree, the problem of our 
modern day is a problem of marketing, 
and here, there is a constant clash 
between the free and open market, and 
the closed and constantly manipulated 
market. In the modern stock exchanges, 
as in the similar organized markets for 
staple commodities, the aim is to create 
a market open for all to deal in under 
equal conditions, frank and complete 
publicity, and every collective safeguard 
that can be provided to insure a main- 
tenance of the just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade. Such markets are essen- 
tially democratic, since they take no 
hand in the making of prices, but simply 
establish price-making facilities which 
are available to the entire public of the 
country. 

The maintenance of open markets of 
this type, it goes without saying, is a 
difficult task and is likely to continue to 
be, as long as self-interest plays so large 
a part in human nature. After all, the 



























truth is not always an immediately 
popular thing, either in the marketplace 
or outside it. Any organization which 
undertakes to maintain a market which 
will impartially and impersonally reflect 
only genuine economic forces, must 
necessarily encounter continually selfish 
interests who wish to fix prices entirely 
in their own behalf. 

Sometimes this element of selfishness 
is experienced on an almost national 
seale; whenever the organized markets 
report a drop in the quotations for 
cotton and grain—which America must 
sell, or a rise in coffee and sugar—which 
America must buy,—frequently agita- 
tion ensues to ¢élose the free markets. 
Indeed, open markets are continually 
challenged by the advocates of so-called 
“stabilization” schemes, at the root of 
which almost always lurks a desire to 
extend artificial benefits either to buyers 
or to sellers. 

Someone, in a fine imaginative phrase, 
has referred to the “bloodless justice of 
the marketplace.” Here, so it seems to 
me, is expressed the true ideal for all 
financial markets to cleave to, through 
erisis and controversy. American busi- 
ness will need the impartial democratic 
market places provided by the organized 
exchanges, and must resent any interfer- 
ence with them, either by ill-advised gov- 
ernmental action or the equally undesir- 
able assumption of economic power by 
any private business group. 


Straus Opens Buffalo Office 

S. W. Straus and Company recently 
opened a handsome new banking room 
comprising more than 4,000 square feet 
in the ground floor corner of the Ellicott 
Square office building in Buffalo, New 
York. 

The corner was fitted a few years ago 
for the Citizens Trust Company, which 
has been merged with the Marine Trust, 
making the largest trust company in 
Buffalo. 

The entrance to the banking floor is 
through a classic bronze doorway, and 


the lobby and officers’ platform are 


finished in Botticini marble, trimmed 
with bronze and panelled with American 
walnut. The furniture, which was spe- 
cially designed, is of walnut and the 
room has been pronounced one of the 
handsomest and most modern banking 
offices in that city. 


Frank Fuchs Addresses Bankers 

Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of 
the Tirst National Bank in St. Louis, 
recently addressed a group of bankers 
at a meeting held at Joplin, Missouri. 
The topic of his address was, “How To 
Advertise A Bank.” 

Mr. Fuchs is chairman of the pub- 
licity committee of the Missouri State 
Bankers Association, a director of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, and 
treasurer of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club. 
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The Relation of 
‘Security’ to Yield’ ¢ 


A VITAL FACTOR TO THE INVESTOR 


VIOUSLY, the investor desires a 

return on his invested capital as great 
as is consistent with a well-balanced 
measure of safety. 


Obviously again, there is always a ‘‘reason”’ 
for unusually high interest bearing securi- 
ties. Especially in today’s market it is 
conc that, little may be found to 
warrant high interest rates. 


Since the inception [1855] ample security 
has been the outstanding feature of Baird 
& Warner Real Estate Bonds. The nature 
of the security—its marketability—its 
serviceability—its location, and other 
factors of vital importance to the investor, 
are carefully scrutinized and approved by 
the various departments of this organiza- 


tion without giving rate consideration: 


70 years of e 


ience in this particular 


field has enabled this organization to 
judge wisely in the selection of the secur- 


ity behind the bond. 


There are convincing arguments of safety 
in every issue offered by Baird & Warner 


BAIRD & 


WARNER 


INC. 
FOUNDED 1855 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 S. LA SALLE STREET 


TEL. CENTRAL 1855 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE AS AN 
AID IN STABILIZING CREDITS 


(Continued from page 65) 


couragement. It is time for a halt lest 
a speculative frame of mind should be 
engendered which might in time invade 
the field of legitimate trade and in- 
dustry. 

It is not the duty of the Federal 
Reserve System to undertake to regulate 
stock or other speculation or to interfere 
unnecessarily in the affairs of their 
member banks. But it is well to recall 
that the Federal Reserve System was 
not established to provide a life pre- 
server for the speculator. It was set 
up as an aid to industry, agriculture 
and commerce. It is a system of liquid 
productive credits. The use of Federal 
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Reserve credit for speculative or invest- 
ment purposes is precluded by specific 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

It is clear, therefore, that no bank 
has a proper status as an applicant for 
Reserve Bank accommodation, which is 
supplying credit for speculative uses. 
It is the duty of the Federal Reserve 
banks to hold true to the course plotted 
for them in the fundamental provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 


The Seaboard National Bank, New 
York, announces the appointment of 
C. J. Murray, M. R. Parkin and H. G. 
Place, also former assistant cashiers, 
as vice presidents. C. H. Marfield, 
former vice president and cashier, will 
continue as vice president. 








BANKER CANDIDATE 
FOR SENATE 


EVANS WOOLLEN 


Evans Woollen, president of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company 
in Indianapolis and chairman of the 
Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, recently 
announced his candidacy for a seat in 
the United States Senate from Indiana. 


Mr. Woollen is well known, not only 
in Indianapolis banking circles but 
throughout the country as well. Dur- 
ing the war he was appointed Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for Indiana, and more re- 
cently served as president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Green Joins Fletcher National 


Myron R. Green, commercial manager 
of the Indianapolis Light and Heat 
Company, has been appointed assistant 
vice president of the Fletcher American 
National Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Mr. Green is a graduate of Indiana 
University and formerly worked as a 
reporter for Indianapolis newspapers. 
He has been engaged in Red Cross and 
Community Fund work and at one time 
was a director of the bureau of industry 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merece. 
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CHARLES S. McCAIN 


WESTERN BANKER JOINS 
PARK NATIONAL 


Charles SS. McCain was recently 
elected a vice president of the Park 
National Bank in New York City. In 
aceepting this post Mr. McCain re- 
signed from the presidency of the 
Bankers Trust Company in Little Rock 
Arkansas. Mr. McCain has been long 
and favorably known in western bank- 
ing circles as a man possessing much 
foresight and vision. 

In addition to his new duties he will 
retain his membership on the board of 
directors of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, and also his affiliations with sev- 
eral utilities and commercial companies 
in Little Rock. 

J. N. Sommer was elected vice pres- 
ident of the Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 


Mr. Sommer entered the employ of the 


bank on August 14, 1890, as a mes- 
senger boy. Since that time he has 
served in various capacities being ap- 
pointed assistant cashier in 1921. 


R. P. Titus resigned as vice president 
of the Liberty Central Trust Company 
of St. Louis to take the position of vice 
president and director of the Magnus 
Chemical Company of New York. 

A new annex to the Liberty Insur- 
ance Bank, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
opened: recently. This addition to the 
main banking room inereases the floor 
space by one-half. The change was 
necessary to care for the growth of the 
trust and real estate departments. 


Construction will begin at once on the 
$100,000 home for the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Michigan City, Indiana. 


HEADS NEWLY ORGANIZED 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


ADOLPH RADNITZNER 


Adolph Radnitzer, formerly vice pres- 
ident of George M. Forman and Com- 
pany has been elected president of the 
National Republic Mortgage Company, 
a new subsidiary to the National Bank 
of the Republic. 

The company handles all sorts of real 
estate mortgage loans, and bonds, and 
is located on the main banking floor. 


NEW YORKER HEADS 
MIAMI BANK 


Clark B. Davis, assistant vice pres- 
ident of The Bank of America in New 
York City, has resigned his position to 
become president of the newly organ- 
ized City National Bank of Miami, 
Florida. The new bank will have eapi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and surplus of $250,- 


_ 000. There is only one national bank 


in Miami at present. 

Five men of national reputations and 
five bank presidents are to be selected 
to compose the advisory board. 

Mr. Davis has long been associated 
in banking, starting at the age of 15 
in Georgia. He organized the First 
National Bank of Amityville, L. I., and 
the First National Bank of Bellmore, 
L. I., of which he is now president. He 
is a director of several banks and title 
companies in Florida. 




































to customers— 


trade— 


trust service. 







100 Broadway 


YEAR IN BANK 


The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, the Pacifie-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank and the First Securities 
Company, recently gave a reception to 
John M. Elliott, chairman of the board 
of the First National, who rounded out 
his forty-fourth year of service’ with 
that institution. 

Mr. Elliott entered the services of the 
First National as a bookkeeping ex- 
pert in 1881. In 1892 he was elected 
president of the institution and served 
in that capacity until 1917, when he 
became chairman of the board. He also 
celebrated his 81st birthday on Octo- 
ber 6. 


B. M. Boxrud, who has served as first 
assistant cashier at the Goodhue County 
National Bank, Red Wing, Minnesota, 
for several years, was elected cashier 
to fill the vacaey caused by the death of 
F. S. O’Neill. N. C. Lien, second as- 
sistant cashier at the bank for several 
years, was advanced to the position of 
first assistant cashier which was held by 
Mr. Boxrud. Harold J. Croke, who has 
been in charge of the savings depart- 
ment, was eleeted to the position of 
second assistant cashier, succeeding Mr. 
Lien. Mrs. F. S. O’Neill has accepted a 
position with the Goodhue County Na- 
tional Bank, and assumed her duties. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations: and Individuals 


Bey, AODERN, comprehensive 
iM, commercial banking facili- 
wales ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 


opportunities, and other —_ con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 


perience covering the entire field of 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,000,000 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


J. M. ELLIOT PASSES 44TH. 
















































GREENEBAUM BANK 





C. HOWARD MARFIELD 


C. Howard Marfield who was elected 
executive vice president and director of 
Greenebaum Sons Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago recently, is 41 years 
old and began his banking career as a 
“runner” in the National Union Bank 
of Maryland in Baltimore in 1900. His 
rise has been rapid. He entered the 
service of the New York Bank of Com- 
merce in 1902, the North American 
Trust Company in 1903 and was later 
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Buffalo Data 
Backed By Knowledge 


7 Buffalo Trust Company 
is well fitted to give you 
prompt business and credit 
information regarding the 
Niagara Frontier because the 
Buffalo Trust Company is an 
active factor in the progress - 
of Buffalo and its tributary 
territory. 


BUFFALO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Named for the City it Serves 


Resources more than $60,000,000 
Oldest Trust Company in Western New York 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
























with the Equitable Trust Company. 

He is a former president and vice 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers and at the present time 
is a member of the executive council 
and numerous committees of the Ameri- - 
ean Bankers Association. 


Earl F. Grow Named Manager 

Earl F. Grow has been named as 
manager of the New Cedar Lee office 
of the Union Trust Company in Cleve- 
land. The new office is located at 
Cedar and Lee roads in Cleveland 
Heights and is the twelfth office of the 
company in Cleveland. 

Mr. Grow has had long experience in 
all departments of the bank and was re- 
eently elected assistant treasurer. He 
began his banking career in 1907 as a 
messenger at the Citizens Savings and 
Trust Company. Later he left the bank 
to attend and graduate from Ohio State 
University, returning to banking in 1915. 
He is well known in Cleveland banking 
circles and is a member of the board of 
governors of the Cleveland chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 

With Mr. Grow will be associated 
H. W. Black, formerly of the main office 
commercial banking department. 


The Irving Kedzie State Savings 
Bank of Chicago is having sketches 
drawn for its*new bank building to be 
erected at Irving Park Boulevard and 
Kedzie. 
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during 1926. 
period of three years it has: 


Friendly 
Atmosphere 


prevades and charac- 
terizes the prompt and 
experienced service of this 
bank. 

It doesn’t matter how im- 
portant, or how small the 
service may be, there is 
always the same interested 
careful and courteous at- 
tention. 


Naturally our large re- 
sources, with a selected lis« 
of experienced correspon- 
dents in this, as well as 
foreign countries, makes 
the service more valuable 
to our correspondent bank. 


™ FIFTHIHIRD 


Nationa BankeCincinnan 


Resources exceed 


FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 








Get the Details 


NOW 


—for consideration in your 1926 


ADVERTISING BUDGET 
HERE IS an advertising proposi- 





tion you cannot afford to overlook 
In actual use over a 


Increased savings accounts as 


high as 300% in six months; 


Brought 1,000 manuscripts for one 


bank that conducted contest ; 


Sold bonds and mortgages 


amounting to hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars; 


Built trust, commercial and other 


business, as well as goodwill 
and confidence; 


Brought new depositors. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER is 
the name of a monthly magazine 
printed in two colors that has accom- 
plished all the above and more. It 
will pay you to include it in your 
1926 advertising plans. 








Send the coupon below NOW for 


complete information. 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


230 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO 


BARTLETT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


236 E. Ohie St., Chicage 


Send us complete information regarding 
THE SUCCESSFUL SAVER. 

















ANNE H. HOUGHTON WINS 
POST IN NEW YORK BANK 











ANNE H. HOUGHTON 






Anne H. Houghton has been ap- 
pointed manager of the women’s bank- 
ing and trust departments of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company in 
New York. Miss Houghton will have 
the supervision of all the activities of 
the bank in its service to women de- 
positors and investors. 

Not only is this office a new one, but 
she is the first woman executive to be 
appointed by the company. Miss 
Houghton has had exéeptional training 
for her new work. For many years 
she was associated with Reed & Barton, 
Silversmiths in Boston, and was also 
with the United States Fastner Com- 
pany of that city. She opened, organ- 
ized and developed the compound in- 
terest department of the National 
American Bank of New York, and her 
training likewise includes a course in 
banking at Celumbia University. 


Organize Ladies Auxiliary 

A ladies auxiliary to the county 
bankers federation was recently organ- 
ized in Du Page county, Illinois. 

The executives of the 26 banks in the 
county had been meeting in social and 
business sessions several times a year, 
and although the ladies were invited to 
these meetings they had no organization 
of their own. The possibilites for an 
auxiliary were seen, however, and a 
special meeting was planned to take place 
at_the same time. 

A program was arranged consisting 
of short talks by the young ladies them- 
selves on such subjects as “Why I chose 
to work in a bank.” Miss Grace Stover 
of the Illinois Merchants Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago addressed the members 
at the initial gathering. 

In September the enthusiasm of the 
ladies at having an association of their 
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own led to the election of a chairman 
and secretary to serve one year. At this 
meeting a series of round table talks 
was instituted and short articles and 
stories taken from various bank publica- 
tions were read. 

Care is taken to keep the whole or- 


‘ganization on an informal basis, thus 


insuring greater co-operation on the 
part of each member. The objects of 
the auxiliary are to assist the women 
employes to become better acquainted 
with the problems of women in banking 
and to give the members the benefit of 
talks by women who have made progress 
in the profession. 






MILK DEALERS ELECT 
MILWAUKEE BANKER 











JOHN LE FEBER 


John LeFeber, president of the Grand 
and Sixth National Bank of Milwaukee 
and also president of the Gridley Dairy 
Company, has been elected an honorary 
vice president of the International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers, one of seven 
men so honored. They were founders 
and sponsors of the association eighteen 
years ago. 


George P. Baldwin, general merchan- 
dising manager of the General Electric 
Company, was elected a vice president 
of the company at a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee recently. In his new 
position, Mr. Baldwin will have charge 
of activities connected with the electri- 
fication of steam railroads and such 
other duties as may be assigned by the 
president. His new headquarters will 
be at 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Charles E. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of finance since 1920, will take 
charge of all merchandising activities of 
the company, including the supervision 
of company supply-houses. He will be 
located at Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Bank Tennis Tournament 

On Armistice Day the employes of the 
California Bank in Los Angeles held a 
tennis tournament on the courts of the 
Live Oaks Tennis Club in South Pasa- 
dena. Between 30 and 40 entries were 
made by. devotees of tennis and it is 
expected that the California Bank 
tennis club will challenge other elubs in 
that section in the near future. 

The bank’s employes have always 
shown interest in sports and have main- 
tained an annual golf tournament as 
well as baseball and basketball teams for 
some years. 


. 


ONE MAN WHO MADE 
MORE MONEY THAN FORD 


9 
How would you handle 


> —— —{/ 


collections in Anniston, Ala. 
' S 


The Ranp M¢NALLY Bankers Directory answers practically Ranp M°Natty Bank- 


ers Directory Blue 


every question that arises in banking and commercial inter- - 
course. No matter how perplexing the subject, the Blue Book 

will give you the facts about it—instantly. Facts that you can {Key to the Numerical 
always rely on! This information is collected twice a year, System of the A.B.A. 
direct from first-hand sources in the banks, at a cost of tens of Bankers Service Guide 


Bank Servi 
thousands of dollars. ine : ice 


Whether you buy the RaNp M¢Natty Bankers Directory for Banking and Business 
reference, for collection purposes, for mailing lists, or other Ethics — 
uses, you will find it an unequaled investment. Fifty-two years Stage ter Besheve 
of unswerving fidelity in providing accurate and authentic infor- . 
mation have made RaNp MCNALLY publications unquestionably e 
predominant among the banks of America. 


Book 
The Bankers Monthly 


mo ee ' 


Edward Meyers, who at the age of 67 
years retired as one of the expert plate 
engravers of the United States Treasury 
Department. It is figured that in this 
capacity he has made $50,000,000,000 
in engraved bills, notes, Liberty Bonds, 
revenue stamps and other government 
engraved papers. 

Since his affiliation with the govern- 
ment, he has taught over 200 men the 
mechanics of expert engraving and rep- 
resented Uncle Sam at every important 
exposition since 1904. He retired three 
months ago from active service. 


J. R. Giessenbier, manager of the pub- 
licity and new business department of 
the Lafayette-South Side Bank of St. 
Louis, was recently elected president of 
the Kluegel Furniture Company of that 
city. He has been connected with the 
bank for about eight years and has 
spent the greater part of his time in the 
banking field, having been associated 
with several banks and brokerage. houses 
in St. Louis. He will continue to give 
part of his time to the bank. 


The Peoples Savings Bank, Zaneville, 
Ohio, will remodel its bank at an ex- 
penditure of $30,000. 


The Blue Book is published in March and September. Let us 


tell you more about it. Write us. 


RaAnD MENALLY & GOMPANY 


_ Dept. 18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago ° 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


At the board of directors meeting of 
the California Bank, Los Angeles, held 
November 12th, H. E. Oatman was 
appointed manager of the Lankershim 
branch of that institution. 


Mr. Oatman for sometime past has 
been assistant manager of the Lanker- 
shim branch and was appointed to this 
position to take the place of Stockton 
Veazey who has been transferred to the 
head office to take up other duties. 

Mr. Oatman has had many years of 
bank experience behind him, having 
formerly been with the First National 
Bank and First National Trust and De- 
posit Company of Syracuse, New York. 
He has been a resident of Lankershim 
since 1921 and has been in the employ of 
the California Bank and its predecessor 
bank since that time. 


A. H. Richardson has been appointed 
manager of sales and general publicity 
for Weary and Alford Company, Chi- 
eago bank architects and builders. He 
will have full charge of advertising for 
the concern. 


John V.. Wilson has resigned as as- 
sistant trust officer with the Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company in Indian- 
apolis, and has accepted a position as 
trust officer with the People’s Bank and 
Trust Company in St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


Walter E. Henley was recently elected 
president of the Birmingham Trust and 
Savings Bank in Birmingham, Alabama, 
succeeding the late Col. T. O. Smith. Mr. 
Henly was at one time a teller in the 
bank of which he is now president. 
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A. B. A. WARNS AGAINST 
NEW GERMAN MARK FRAUD 


A warning against a new form of 
fraud in German mark transactions based 
on a misrepresentation of the applica- 





tion of the German Revaluation Law to 
holdings of papermark bonds, especially 
post-war bonds, in the United States 
was issued recently by the Commerce 
and Marine Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The warning says 


NEW BUENOS AIRES BRANCH 












































Buenos Aires branch of the First National Bank of Boston in Argentine, South America. Designed 
and constructed by an American concern, this building carries the distinction of being classed as 
the finest office building in that city. 
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that certain firms in all parts of the 
country are promoting sales of German 
securities by representing that both pre- 
war and post-war papermark bonds can 
be revalued on the basis of 15 per cent 
or more of their face value, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, the computation must 
be based on an infinitesimal fraction of 
this amount. The activities of these 
firms is detrimental not only to the in- 
vesting public, but also to the honest 
and legitimate dealers in German secu- 
rities. 

“An instance,” the statement says, “is 
that of United German Mortgage Bonds 
of 1923. It is being made to appear 
that in the case of a bond of this issue, 
with a face value of 10 million marks, 
the 15 per cent revaluation can be com- 
puted on this amount, whereas under 
the German Revaluation Law the com- 
putation is to be based on the goldmark 
valuation of the bonds which would be 
only 237 for each 10 million of face 
value in paper marks. The bankers’ com- 
mission announced that at its request 
the German Consulate General in New 
York has prepared the following state- 
ment: 

“Certain firms throughout the country 
are offering German papermark bonds, 
as for instance United German Mort- 
gage Bonds of 1923, stating that these 
bonds, according to the German Re- 
valuation Law would be converted into 
Reichmark bonds at a rate of at least 15 
per cent, or even considerably more, of 
their face value. As the value of the 
paper mark shortly after the war be- 
came very low and went down incess- 
antly until a new German currency in 
November 1923 was created, such offers 
would involve a considerable gain. 

“The caleulation, however, on which 
these offers are based is entirely mis- 
taken. The German Revaluation Law 
clearly prescribes that the rate of re- 
valuation is to be computed on the gold- 
mark value of the respective securities. 
This goldmark value, according to the 
law, is considered the same as the face 
value only as far as the bonds were 
issued before January 1, 1918. As to 
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ally according to the’ value the paper- 
mark kad at the date of issue. 
“In order to facilitate the determina- 


tion of the rate of revaluation a schtdule 


has been published with the revaluation 


law showing the goldmark value of the 


papermark during the peried from 
January, 1918 to November, 1923. Con- 
sequently, if, for instance, a revalua- 
tion of 15 per cent is taking place and 
certain bonds with a face value of 10 
million marks have been issued on July 
2, 1923, when 100,000 papermarks ac- 
cording to the above-named schedule 
were worth 2.73 goldmarks, the 15 per 
cent revaluation is not to be computed 
on 10 millions, but on 273 goldmarks. 

“Persons inclined to consider such 
offers as mentioned above should be ad- 
vised to ask their own bank for particu- 
lars about the German Revaluation 
Law.” 

The Commerce and Marine Commis- 
sion further points out that since the 
revaluation law assigns definite values 
to all Gérman securities, the speculative 
element is entirely lacking because the 
exact value of all German bonds ean be 
determined. Also in view of preferences 
given to certain classes of holders of 
securities it would be to the disadvan- 
tage of many of them to dispose of them 
at this time. “The German Consulate 
General in New York has available at 
his office the most important provisions 
of the law and a special commission is 
at work here relative to the matter of 
adjustments of the bonds issued by the 
Reich, the German States and the Ger- 
man Municipalities,” 
says. 


the Commission 


THE TAX ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRADERS 


By O. K. Davis 

Secretary, National Foreign Trade Council 

The inclusion by the House Ways and 
Means Committee of a provision in the 
tax revision bill relieving Americans in 
foreign countries from taxation upon 
income earned in promoting American 
foreign trade, is hailed by foreign trad- 
ers throughout the United States as a 
hopeful indication that the end of the 
long fight for this relief is at last in 
sight. 

The present terms of the agreement 
in the committee on the application of 
this provision are to the effect that in- 
dividual citizens engaged in foreign 
trade are to be exempt from income tax 
on salary or commissions from the sale 
of United States products for export if 
engaged in making such sales outside 
the United States for than 
months in the year. 

Trade associations and chambers of 
commerce in this country, and Ameri- 
ean chambers of commerce in other 
countries, have been urgent for years 


more Six 
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bonds issued after this date the gold- 
mark value is to be computed individu- 





Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preserving an English tradition 
throughout 2 system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
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in the effort to secure this legislation. 

The news of the action of the Ways 
and Means Committee will be a weleome 
encouragement to many Americans all 
around the world who are representing 
United States business houses and de- 
voting themselves to furthering foreign 
trade. The United States is the only 
trading nation in the world which has 
maintained the policy of taxing its 
citizens engaged abroad in promoting its 
trade upon the income they earn in such 
work. 

There is no real justification for such 
a tax at the present time. It lays an 
unnecessary and vexatious handicap 
upon American foreign trade which 
more than offsets the small amount of 
revenue it brings to the government. 

Its present effect is also to increase 
the diffieulty of seeuring competent men 
to represent American trading houses 
in other countries, by subjecting them 
to what they all regard as an unfair 
diserimination. They find at orice that 
their British, French, German and other 
foreign competitors are not taxed bv 
their home governments in this way, 
and the result is a grievance. 

Everybody in the United States knows 
that we are facing constantly keener 
competition in our foreign trade. In 
the effort to meet that competition we 
are served chiefly by two factors, pro- 
duction and salesmanship. It has al- 
ways been American national policy to 
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foster and promote production. The 
Government has spent hundreds of 
millions for that. But at the same time 
the Government has taxed and handi- 
capped salesmanship. The action of 
the Ways and Means Committee now 
gives promise that this particular handi- 
cap is near its end. 


Foreign capital is‘ almost entirely 
forbidden in Japanese development and 
industrial activities due to governmental 
policies which aim to restrict domestie 
business from seeking loans in the 
United States. American finance has 
been used heavily in development of 
hydro-electrie systems and other public 
utilities. Japanese government officials 
feel that if capital for such work ean- 
not be obtained within their country, 
the enterprises should be delayed until 
the necessary finances are available. 

The restrictions are said to be 
brought about by the fact that approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 a year is being sent 
abroad as interest on obligations now 
outstanding. 


National Bank will 
pay a bonus to employes ranging from 
10 per cent to 13 per cent of salaries 
for the year, based on length of service. 


The Harriman 


The Nebraska State Bank of Broken 
Bow, Nebraska is now oceupying its 
new building. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


Together with its 


Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 


of the world. The 


Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 


Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Affiliated Banks: 


5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Belfast Banking Co. 


Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 


Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 

of banking business of every description. 

affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
MISTS ORO OO SOO ROTO OR TOTO SNOT mTOR NTT 


BANK OF LIVERPOOL 
& MARTINS LIMITED 


Head Office: 
London Office: 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up - 


Reserve Fund and Surplus Profits - 


7, Water Street, Liverpool 
68, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


$5.00 =£ 
$ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 
9,209,310 


Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1925, 290,254,305 
375 BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and 
Foreign Exchange Business Transacted 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agents for Foreign Banks on Usual Terms 


VARIED SERVICE OF THE 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 25) 
the money it borrows, there is a reason 
and the investing banker does well to 

take heed. 

Another service is to secure informa- 
tion regarding schemes of doubtful rep- 
utation. Promoters of these enter- 
prises have a fondness for the rural 
districts and the data which the city 
institution ean procure is often instru- 
mental in saving many dollars from 
being lost in worthless securities. 

When an outlying bank is offered 
discount notes endorsed by one of its 
customers made by a concern located in 
another section, and it desires informa- 


tion as to the worth of the makers, it 
writes to the city correspondent. The 
latter then obtains a close report from 
its correspondent in the town where the 
maker is located or writes direct to the 
banks there. In some cases better 
results can be obtained by seeking in- 
formation through the correspondents of 
these institutions, the desire being io 
give the inquiring bank the benefit of 
the most complete report. 

Considerable service is rendered 
among bank correspondents in connec- 
tion with concerns moving from one 
locality to another. In some instances 
letters of introduction have 
arranged, but often the city bank is 
asked for information about the history, 
standing and responsibility, desirability 


been . 


of the business and whether or not a 
new bank account is required. This 
necessitates inquiry among the banks in 
the company’s former locality. If the 
results are satisfactory, opportunity for 
further service is offered when the city 
bank can be instrumental in having the 
name of its correspondent suggested as 
a desirable depository in. the new loca- 
tion. 

The credit department renders con- 
siderable service to commercial cus- 
tomers by obtaining information regard- 
ing new accounts involving substantial 
amounts, or by securing information 
relative to the current standing and 
financial responsibility of old patrons. 
It can also report to a customer any 
changes in ownership, capitalization, 
credit standing or any developments 
that have come to the bank’s attention 
indicating pending trouble with a risk. 

Service rendered by the credit depart- 
ment is improved if a customer in 
making inquiries will state the name, 
address, amount involved, and the nature 
and terms of the transaction. 

There are circumstances under which 
it is preferable for a commercial concern 
to investigate through a bank rather 
than direct and the credit department 
can extend this service. -A bank is fre- 
quently in a position to obtain closer in- 
formation than the average business 
house and it is generally a subscriber to 
the services of agencies and credit re- 
porting companies which furnish a 
valuable supplement. 

The service requested by  cor- 
respondents and customers is often out- 
side the scope of bank credit work. 
The writer recalls a case wherein a bank- 
desired technical information concern- 
ing the manufacture of silk hosiery, and 
only through consultation with its im- 
portant customers in this line was the 
institution able to give a comprehensive 
reply. 

City banks receive numerous requests 
for information from widows, shut-ins, 
and others who have read alluring ad- 
vertisements of mail-order work or have 
been approached to buy “gilt-edge” in- 
vestments yielding exorbitant returns. 
Banks are averse to furnishing credit 
data to persons unknown to them, but 
if the institutions in the outlying 
districts would have people in their 
vieinity seek this information through 
them, they could render valuable service 
by helping to curtail the activities of 
unscrupulous promoters. 


The conversion of German mark loans 
is carried out by the Bank of England, 
the Austrian National Bank in Austria, 
the Hungarian Commercial Bank of 
Pesth in Hungary, the Bank of Danzig 
in Danzig, the Banque Commerciale in 
Luxembourg, and several banks in 
Switzerland and Holland. 

A special commissioner has been ap- 
pointed in every country to examine 
whether the applicants are old holders 
of the bonds. 
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THROUGH THE “SHOW ME” 
STATE WITH A CARLOAD 
OF BANKERS 
(Continued from page 30) 
interesting men at the St. Joe banquet 
in the Roubideaux. The St. Joe Clear- 
ing House showed several hundred of 
us a grand time and fed us the embroid- 
ered groceries regardless of the H. C. 

of L. 

The interesting men were J. G. 
Schneider, head of the American Na- 
tional Bank, and Mr. Krug, his co- 
worker. They have grown up with St. 
Joe, and they regaled me with stories 
of the early days of the city of Joseph 
Roubideaux, who modestly named the 
city in admiration of his own virtues. 

The oldest banker in St. Joe sat at 
that table, Max Adriano, 71, of the First 
National, a splendid gentleman. 

* * * * 
OMMISSIONER FRENCH was 
showing the physical impossibility 

of examining all the banks each year 
with the foree provided. He has 25 
examiners to supervise 1427 banks and 
trust companies and 250 building and 
loan associations, and to examine them 
all once in 12 months. It takes six ex- 
aminers in conjunction with that many 
more from the clearing house 25 to 30 
days to make an intelligent examina- 
tion of some of the larger institutions 
in the state. He could only examine 
1017 last year, and 660 institutions re- 
ceived no attention. 

He wants a force of 60 examiners, 
and declares that in this way the de- 
partment can be turned into a revenue- 
producing institution. He also recom- 
mends that no bank be chartered with a 
capitalization of less than $25,000, be- 
cause otherwise it cannot give sufficient 
protection to depositors. In addition, 
he strongly endorsed the plan for or- 
ganization of country clearing house as- 
sociations with examination and super- 
vision features as outlined by Craig 
Hazlewood of the Union Trust Company 
of Chieago before the state convention 
last May. 

7 o + * 

I HAD the time of my young life talk- 

ing to the Missouri bankers every 
day on “The Marvels of Co-operation.” 
They were the finest audiences I ever 
had. And I told them my honest feel- 
ings, that they do not take their jobs 
seriously enough. They are all absorbed 
in the technique of banking, which is very 
necessary, but they must understand 
that they stand right between the 
preacher. and the school teacher in every 
community. Every one of them is a 
hero to a lot of youngsters-and will help 
shape their lives. They are teachers of 
honesty, character, good faith, good 
business and thrift—and banking is 
built on these. We hear much about the 
young today, not knowing a dollar in 
terms of saving and sweat. Bankers 
must teach them thrift—not to aecumu- 
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Foreign Depts. | * RURGEEY HNGARURON ES 


late money alone, but to develop char- 
acter and strength through self-denial. 
I asked these conventions, “How many 
of you bankers started at the bottom 
and worked your way up?” and “How 
many of you come out of small towns 
and country?’ It was almost unanimous. 
They must teach that suecess doesn’t 
happen as in the movies; it must be 
earned and fought for. The youngsters 
will take it from the banker, and bank- 
ers have much to do with determining 
what kind of a generation will follow us. 


WNBA, a new 500-watt radio sta- 
tion with a studio is located in the 
National Bank of America building, 
Paterson, N. J. It will broadcast radio 
programs of local interest. 


HOW SIX FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS WIN 
FOREIGNERS’ BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 27) 


All the foreign departments get out a 
booklet printed in the native language 
which contains a short history of the 
growth and development of the Bank of 
Italy and describes the seope of its 
services. And furthermore it explains 
each service in detail. In deseribing a 
savings account, it states the rate of 
interest paid, the minimum amount se- 
quired to open one, and how to make 
deposits and withdrawals. In describing 
a commercial account it tells how to 
make out and properly endorse a check, 
what to do in event a pass book is lost 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, mame and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BaNKERS 
Monta ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th ana Pornam 
Sts, Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 








WANTED 


Position as on teller with growing bank 
in middle west references. Address ‘“‘Ex- 

rience,” c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Olark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 12*-1 ti 


FOR SALE 
Marble and Mahogany Fixtures 
Marble fixtures with top of mahogany, twelve 
teller windows, sixteen feet of officers space, 
presidents office and ladies reception, all mahog- 
any. Mahogany desks: and tables. Delivery 


about December 1st. Address, First National 
Bank, Hammond, Ind. 12-1 ti. 


FOR SALE 


Two Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. In 
good order. Price reasonable. R. E. Waldo, 
Union Trust Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 12*-1 ti. 





Safes—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray, 126 E. Pearl St., 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 

a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
9*-t.f. 





Window Envelopes 
HECO—CHICAGO 


ONE of the things which 

every reader of The 
Bankers Monthly has aright 
to expect is the highest 
measure of editorial service 
atalltimes. Itis the aim of 
the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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and also explains the trust department 
and its funetions, the safe deposit de- 
partment, the women's department, and 
banking by mail. 

In the back of the book are printed 
the immigration laws with reference to 
the nationality in question, the author- 
ized quotas and the requirements for 
eligibility. Likewise are printed natur- 
alization laws and a list of questions and 
answers which will help a foreigner to 
pass examination for citizenship. 

The bank has made no definite estimate 
of the amount of business it has secured 
through its foreign departments. There 
is no doubt however. as to their success, 
since they have steadily grown until the 
space on the fifth floor of the head office 
building alloted to them has become too 
small and larger quarters are being con- 
sidered. 


Studies Jap Utilities 

Burnett Walker, vice president of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, has 
returned from an extended trip includ- 
ing Japan, where he spent several 
weeks, first investigating and then nego- 
tiating with certain Japanese electric 
power companies in respect to financing 
in the American market. 

“One of the most impressive things 
in Japan,” said Mr. Walker, “is the 
manner in which the business men of 
that country and those connected with 
the financial end of the government are 
leaving no stones unturned to make con- 
ditions favorable for investment, espe- 
cially by the American and British, in 
the soundest of Japanese industries, 
such as the hydro-electric and electric 
distributing companies.” 

With the aid of Japanese experts, 
Mr. Walker and his party made a study 
of the laws and general business and 
Governmental conditions as they af- 
fected the electrical industry of Japan. 
He said there were some changes in the 
laws which the Japanese public utility 
men are expecting to be made, but these 
changes are largely to conform more 
closely to American practice in certain 
respects. The ‘attitude of the Govern- 
ment and. Japanese business men, their 
laws, and all other elements of the situa- 
tion make a basis which is exceedingly 
favorable to the interests of our inves- 
tors who hold Japanese electric securi- 
ties. 

“The visitor to Japan is struck im- 
mediately by the extensive use of elec- 
tricity,” continued Mr. Walker. “There 
is today probably a larger proportion 
of houses lighted by electricity in Japan 
than in any other country in the world, 
not even excepting the United States, 
and practically all large manufacturing 
establishments use electrically driven 
machinery.” 


The Glen Cove Bank of Glen Cove, 
New York plans making alterations to 
its bank building to cost $100,000. 
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